
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture 





















































































































































































































































































































































FOR SALE 


2900 DELAINE ano RAMBOUILLET YEARLING RAMS 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1911 


These Rams are large, heavy boned, and extremely well wooled 
and are bred from Rams and Ewes of exceptional merit. 
Special attention has been paid to size and fleece. We are 
prepared to offer you something choice. These Rams can be 
seen at our ranch, at Pilot Rock, Oregon, two miles from rail- 
road. Write us your wants, or better, call and see these Rams 














CUNNINGHAM SHEEP AND LAND COMPANY 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 




















WOOD BROTHERS 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA SIOUX CITY SOUTH ST. PAUL 
HAVE HANDLED 














SHEEP 
SHEEP 


SHEEP 
SHEEP 


FROM 1867 UNTIL THE PRESENT TIME 


Our salesmen are not traveling solicitors, but “stay on the job” the year round. We give you the 
benefit of 44 years of experience in the FIRST RANK OF THE TRADE combined with 


young and up-to-date men and methods 


Special Market Information Furnished Upon Request 
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J. E. Smith Livestock 
Company 


We are offering for this season's 
trade about |,000 fullblood 
Delaine and 200 Shropshire rams 


At Prices to Suit 





he Ti 
COLFAX. Wash., July 25, ‘11. We 
J. E. SMITH LIVESTOCK CO., | 
Pendleton, Ore. nvite 
Dear Sirs: 
Your letter just received in regard to bucks Correspon- 


will say that Iam well pleased with the ones 








I got last year. They sheared about 27 pounds dence 
per head; everybody that saw them was well 
pleased with he om. a ce ve the best lot of 
lambs that I hav aised d. 
Yours wi vi ‘ai st wishes, 
A. P. BALDWIN. seg ae 





1400— Yearling Rams— 1400 
500 — Yearling Ewes — 500 
Also Some Aged Ewes 














CHARLES A. KIMBLE 


Breeder and Importer of Rambouillet 
and American Merino 


SHEEP 


Correspondence Solicited. Orders 
Promptly Filled 


Phone Suburban 5004 


HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





























For Good Service and Prompt Remittance 
Consign to 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 





Live Stock 


Commission 
Merchants 





Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Sioux City, lowa 


South Omaha, Neb. 














L. G. STILES 


H.T. THOMPSON & CO. 


18 MICHIGAN STREET 
CHICAGO 





one 3 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


WOOL COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
ADVANCES MADE SACKS FURNISHED 


REFERENCES 
Corn Exchange National Bank Our Shippers Generally 
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Established Houses 
Twenty-five at Ten 
Years Markets 


od All’Round 


CLAY ROBINSONS™ 


“VE Stock COMMISS'© 






The largest, strongest, most efficient live stock commission organization 
in the world. 


Handling more Western cattle and sheep than any other firm in existence. 


Annual cash turn-over more than $75,000,000.00. Twenty-five years 
of steady growth. Among the smallest firms in 1886. The acknowl- 
edged leaders in 1911. 


Employing a staff of over fifty of the best salesmen to be found at the 
ten leading markets. 








“The Live Stock Report,” a sixteen-page illustrated weekly, published by Clay, Robinson & Co. for over 
20 years, is undoubtedly the greatest existing single aid to the profitabie feeding and marketing of live stock. 
It will be sent to any person who ships at least one carload of live stock per year, without further cost than 
the actual postage, which is 50 cents per year. If you do not find the paper worth more than you expected 

our money will be cheerfully refunded. Requests for the “Report” should be addressed as follows: 
Report Dept., Clay, Robinson & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


It Is Always Safe to Consign to 


(LAY, ROBINSON 4 C0. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago So. Omaha So. St. Paul Sioux City Denver 
Kansas City So.St.Joseph East St.Louis East Buffalo Fort Worth 
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IMPORTANT To WOOL 
GROWERS 


The Census Office in its preliminary report on woolens and 
worsteds for the census of 1910, shows that the amount of capital 
reported as invested in the wool manufacturing industry increased 
from $256,554,000 in 1899, tu $415,465,000 in 1909, or sixty- 
two per cent in ten years. The value of the products increased 


from $238,745,000 to $419,826,000 during the same time, or 


increased seventy-six per cent. 


or 




















The number of sheep and lambs slaughtered during this period has increased from about 


| 7,000,000 head in 1899 to 16,000,000 in 1910, an increase of about one hundred and thirty per cent 


For the present this beneficent, as well as valuable industry, is to be kept in the United States, 
the LaFollette-Underwood bill failing to become a law by the veto of the President. 


Without doubt, Schedule K will be revised by the next Congress and it is practically certain. 
that, guided by the facts then obtainable, now being compiled by the Tariff Board, the revision will be 
sane and safe and that the innumerable benefits of this industry will always remain assets of our 
country and not be transferred to foreign soil and people. 


In the meantime, please remember that the Knollin Sheep Commission Company has grown 
out of a business started in 1865. Experience has taught the members of this organization the needs 
of the sheepmen, and it can always be found in the front ranks fighting for the welfare of the sheep 
industry. A big organization can handle a greater volume of business with a smaller percentage of 
errors, than a small organizstion. Is it not true in every line of business? Of course it is true. Then 
help make the Knollin Sheep Commission Company even stronger than they are by concentrating the 
selling of sheep and lambs through them. 


2 "you NEED ties 
The Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 


Chicago, South Omaha, South St. Joseph, Kansas City, Denver 
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Hampshire Rams 


The Underwood-LaFollette Bill indicates that the American Con- 
gress contemplates offering the American Wool Grower as a 
vicarious sacrifice to the Ogre of Reform 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT 


There is only one of two things yon can do, ——either sell your Merino wool- 
bearing sheep, or go into the MUTTON PRODUCING end of the business. If you will 
offer the American consumer a sweet, wholesome morsel of HAMPSHIRE lam, he 
will rise to the bait as surely as a Snake River trout will rise to the Jack Scott fly 
The HAMPSHIRE lamb matures early and weighs heavy. & 





























HOW YOU CAN DO IT 


Write to Wood Live Stock Company, Spencer, Idaho 


and they wili quote you Underwood prices on Hampshire lamb, yearling or older rams which will 
put you in right in the mutton business 




















JEREMIAH WILLIAMS & CoO. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





481 SUMMER STREET 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BOSTON, MASS. 
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A FLOCK OF ALPACAS ON “THE PUNA’”’ 


The Alpaca is rarely found below an altitude of 5,000 feet and 
Its wool is of an exceedingly fine luster and quality. and varies in length from 2 to 6 inches. 





IN PERU, 14,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


attempts to introduce it into countries away from its native habitat in the Andes have been unsuccessful. 
In color it is black, white or gray; shades of brown or fawn being rare. 








Man’s first clothing was an animal pelt 
and without doubt a sheep pelt. It may be 
suggested that the fig leaf ante-dates the 
sheep-skin as an article of wear. This may 
be true, but the fig leaf can be consider- 
ed only as a temporary expedient which 
was discarded with the first cool winds 
which swept over the Mesopotamian low- 
lands. 

The sheep pelt or the wool plucked or 
sheared from it was the principal clothing 
of man from before the dawn of history 
down almost to the present day. Now cloth 
made from vegetable fibers, principally cot- 
ton, has a more extended use than wool.But 





“Reproduced by permission Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 


this does not mean that cotton and linen 
are displacing wool as an article of human 
wear. Far from it; the use of wool con- 
stantly advances with enormous strides, 
and the even greater advance in the use of 
cotton is due in no small measure to the 
fact that the supply of wool cannot meet 
the demand for clothing. Mankind must 
perforce wear the vegetable fibers or go 
unclothed. The same fact is true of the 
product of the silk worm; the supply can 
never equal the demand. Cotton, of course, 
has conquered for itself a new field, the 
clothing of the unclothed races of the earth. 
In addition it has supplied new articles of 


PRP Bem 


clothing for the civilized man, whose an- 
cestors wore but little else than wool. The 
European or American of to-day does not 
wear less wool; in truth, he wears more, 
but he also wears more articles of clothing, 
and these, for the most part, are cotton. 

In the economic development of civili- 
ization certain basic facts have become ap- 
parent. Of these fundamental facts—they 
may be called laws of development—one 
of the most important is that in a well de- 
veloped and thickly settled country it is 
easier to increase the production of vegeta- 
ble products used for food and clothing 
than it is to increase the animal products. 
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In other words the land will feed and clothe 
more people directly from the soil than in- 
directly from flocks and herds. It is other- 
wise in new countries, the pastoral in- 
dustry in the beginning and up to a cer- 
tain point is the most easily extended; be- 
yend this point the nature and methods of 
the industry must change or it fails. 


There is a close parallel all over the 
world between the cattle and the sheep 
industry, but there are some important 
differences as well. 


It has rareiy happened and can scarcely 
happen again that cattle will anywhere be 
raised primarily for their horns and hides 
but the raising of sheep for their wool is 
one of the well-recognized steps in the in- 
dustry. It is a fact that this can be done 
so as to pay a profit that built up the great 
industries in the western part of the United 
States, in Australia and New Zealand, in 
South Africa and now is building up a 
greater sheep industry in South America. 
Free or very cheap pasturage is the funda- 
mental condition for this kind of sheep rais- 
ing. Sheep raising is a. profitable industry 
in England, or Germany, or the eastern 
half of the United States, not because of 
wool but because of mutton. The 
fleece is a by-product, just as the hide of the 
steer or the dairy cow is a by-product; the 
principal value of the animal is its flesh. 
In the new sheep centers of South America 
the principal value of the animal is its 
wool, and fortunes were made from the 
flocks even when not a pound of mutton 
was exported or sold. 


Of course this condition was and is tem- 
porary; the purpose of the sheep raiser is 
to realize from bis mutton as well as from 
his wool; but the fact that the industry 
is profitable without regard to the food 
value of the sheep is the thing that has 
built and is building up the sheep in- 
dustry in the new lands of the world. 


Wool, as the word is used in commerce 
is not the product alone of the sheep. 
Tt may be wool although it comes from the 
backs of several varieties of goats, from the 
camel, the alpaca, the guanaco, the vicuna, 
or the llama, as well as from the sheep. 
It is the thing itself and not the zoological 
classification of the animal which deter- 
mines whether the fibre is wool, hair, or 
fur. Since the classification is commercial 
and not scientific the line between these 
three classes is necessarily vague and in- 
distinct. For instance the under covering 
of the camel may be the camel’s wool or 
camel’s hair, and also we have alpaca hair 
er alnaca wool. From the sheep we have 
many varieties of weo!, long and short, 
streight and curly, coarse and fine. and, 
what is generally more important than any 
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of these, varieties in the serrations or im- 
brications appearing on the surface of the 
fibres. 


It is these imbrications which give to 
Wool its peculiar value as a textile fibre, 
and it is these imbrications which made it 
possible for the primeval savage to pro- 
duce cloth from wool when neither his 
tools nor his intelligence would have en- 
abled him to utilize a vegetable fibre, not 
even cotton the most adaptable. Without 
other tools than a round stone, cloth may 
be made from wool simply by spreading it 
out evenly and then hammering it while 
moist. In this process the tangled 
masses of wool interlock and 
mat together, the imbrications on the 
fibres mutually clutching and holding each 
other. This of course is felt, undoubtedly 
the first cloth, and even today the princi- 
pal and often the only cloth of millions of 
human beings of central Asia. Different 
kinds of wool differ much as to the num- 
ber and character of these imbrications, 
and upon this difference depends often the 
value of the wool, and always the purpose 
for which it was used. These imbrications 
are most numerous, pointed, acute and dis- 
tinct in fine Merino wools. In some of these 
the imbrications may amount to 2,800 per 
inch, and be sharp pointed like a wasp’s 
sting. Woolen cloth or felt made from 
such wool as this will wear like iron. 
Southdown wool may have 2,200 serrations 
to the inch and Leicester only about 1,800. 
In some of the inferior wool the serrations 
may count only 500 to the inch, and in mo- 
hair they dissappear almost entirely. In 
diameter the fibre may vary from one- 
eighteen-hundredths in the best Saxony 
lamb’s wool (merino to one-two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of an inch in coarse African 
wools. It must be remembered that the 
commercial value of the wool is not en- 
tirely dependent either upon the serrations 
or diameter of the fibre. Mohair, for in- 
stance, is an expensive wool, although al- 
most without imbrications, and alpaca, a 
coarse wool, is also high priced. 


It is important in considering wool as a 
commercial commodity to keep in mind 
the three different kinds of cloth made 
therefrom. They are commercially known 
in English as felts, woolens, and worsteds. 
The processes in making these three kinds 
of cloth are so different as to make them 
entirely different industries. employing 
entirely different machinery. Felt is made 
from the wool or fur in mass, the cloth 
holding because of the lock clutch of the 
imbricated fiber. Woolens and worsteds 
are spun from threads, but the threads in 
the two kinds of elnth are vrevared in 9 dif- 
ferent menner. and the weaving is entirely 
unlike. Formerly, entirely different kinds 


of wool were used for making the two 
kinds of cloths, or rather it is more accur- 
ate to say that only certain kinds of wools 
could be used in making worsteds. Almost 
any kind of wool could be used for making 
woolens, although some were much more 
suitable than others, and,-as a rule, those 
least suitable for woolens were best suitable 
for worsteds. In effect, therefore, certain 
wools were used for woolens and certain 
other wools for worsteds. With the im- 
proved modern machinery used in worsted 
mills these limitations are fading away, 
so that worsteds can now be made from 
wools formerly not used for this purpose. 


The woot used for making woolens is 
carded; that for worsteds is combed. The 
effect of these two processes is that in the 
first the wool fibres are crossed and inter- 
locked asmuch as possible, and in the sec- 
ond they are drawn out to be parallel, as 
in cotton or linen. Woolen yarns although 
hard spun, look and feel light and fluffy. 
Worsted yarns appear finer and stronger. 
The fundamental distinction between the 
two classes is in this crossing and interlac- 
ing of the fibers in making woolen yarns 


a process peculiar to this kind of textile, 


and the apparently simpler process of draw- 
ing out the fibers into a smooth parallel re- 
lationship to each other as is done with 
other textile materials. As a matter of fact 
the former is the much simpler process 
and antedates the latter by some thous- 
ands of years. 


The weaving or the two kinds of cloth is 
not unlike, at least not to the unskilled ob- 
server, except in one particular, and this is 
a most important one—woolens are fulled 
and worsteds are not. The fulling of the 
cloth, accomplished by heat, moisture and 
pressure, brings together and interlocks. 
by means of the imbrication of the fiber. 
the several threads entering into the cloth 
into a more or less felted whole. The cloth 
shrinks sometimes as much as one-half. 
and in such material, as for instance the 
so-called doeskins and broadcloths, it ap- 
pears and feels like felt. 


Tt is in this process of semifelting the 
cloth. made possible by the peculiar lie of 
the fibers in the yarn, that distinguishes 
woolens from worsteds. Formerly, entirely 
different classes of wool were used in the 
two cloths—for woolens, the short-staple. 
highly imbricated carding wool, merino for 
example; and for worsteds, the long-staple. 
slightly imbricated or smooth combing 
wools. By modern machinery, it is possi- 
ble now to use the short-staple wools in 
making worsteds. 


In practice the raw wool. after heing 
washed and scoured. is subjected to a series 
ef combing processes. in each of which the 
particular fibers suitable for a certain pur- 
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fancy prices. These three rams were 








PRIZE RAMBOUILLET RAMS FROM 


Up to the year 1900 the pure-bred Merinos were more or less neglected in the Argentine Republic, 
but a fallin the foreign market in the price of coarse wools 
Merino wool turned the attention of the Argentine and Uruguayan breeders to the Merinos, and 
particularly to the rambouillet and Negrette varieties, of which large numbers were imported at 
Argentine bred 
which won the gold medal for the best group of Rambouillet rams at the Bucnos Aires fair of 1902. 


ARGENTiNA 


and an increased demand for fine 


and formed part of a group of five 





pose are extracted. The residum after each 
combing is called waste, although its value 
per pound may have been augumented by 
the extraction of the lower priced fibers. 


According to the United States census 
reports for the last census, taken in 1900, 
manufactures of wool ranked tenth in the 
list of American industries. The total 
capital invested was $310,179,749 and with 
an output valued at $296,990,484 a year. 
In the classification adopted the manufac- 
ture of clothing is not included. There 
were 1,035 factories of woolen goods, 
with a capital of $124,386,262 and a yearly 
output of goods valued at $118,430,158, 
and 186 worsted factories, with a capital 
of $132,168,110 and an output of$120,- 
314,344. Since 1900 there has been an 
enormous increase in the wool manufact- 
uring industry, principally in the manu- 
facture of worsteds. At the same census 
the number of sheep in the United States 
was 39,852,967. Since then there has been 
a 43 per cent increase in the number of 
sheep, as appears by the report issued by 
the Census Office on January 1, 1910, which 
shows 57,216,000 sheep in the country at 
the present time. These are valued at an 
average of $4.08 giving a total value of 
$233,644,000. by the census of 1900, the 
country produced 276,567,584 pounds of 
sheep wool and 961,328 pounds of mohair 
and goat hair. Estimating the same average 





clip of wool as at that time, the production 
of the country at present should be about 
400,000,000 pounds of wool. In reality it 
should be greater, on account of the improv 
ment in sheep breeding. 

There are several hundred varieties of 
both in the domestic and in the 
wild breeds. The former have been under 
the dominion of man since before the dawn 
of history. Whether these are derived 
from any of the existing wild species, or 
from the crossing of several or from some 
now extinct species is a matter of conjec- 
ture even to scientists. Variations in the 
different domestic breeds are very great 
and in no other particular greater than in 
the wool. Domestic sheep, not consider- 
ing the Asiatic breeds, may be classed under 
two heads—the Spanish and the British 
breeds. The Spanish breed is the merino, 
which has modified more or less the sheep 
of all Europe, including the British islands, 
North and South America, South Africa and 
Australia. The Merino has a very charact- 
eristic appearance, which easily distinguish 
es him from other breeds. He has a thick 
covering cf wool over the forehead and 
cheeks, his horns are large, ponderous and 
convoluted laterally. The wool is long, 
soft and twisted into silky looking spiral 
ringlets. The wool fibers are highly imbri- 
cated and possess in the highest degree 
fine felting qualities. The origin of the 


sheep 
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Spanish Merino is not very well known, but 
the breed is known to have as a founda- 
tion of the original breed introduced into 
the Peninsula by the Romans upon which 
was crossed certain English sheep, most 
probably the Leicester or Lincoln shee 

Up to the time of the Napoleonic warr. 
the position of Spain in the wool trade 
was at the head. Spanish wool went all 
over the civilized world and enjoyed the 
reputation for being the best. However, 
the peninsular wars, with the attendant 
evils following thereon, had a most dGis- 
astrous effect upon the wool trade of Spain 
and produced a depreciation in the quality 
and a consequent loss in the exportation 
for the wool of the famous breed. For- 
tunately for the world and for the reputa- 
tion of the Merino, other countries had 
prior to the peninsular wars imported 
Spanish Merinos and had already estab- 
lished a reputation with the breed, both 
pure and crossed on native breeds. The 
most important of these importations and 
the one that has given the stamp to the 
high class Merino of the present was the 
introduction into Saxony in 1765 by the 
elector, of Spanish Merinos, which he jud- 
iciously crossed with native breeds, pro- 
ducing what is known as the electoral 
breed. The Saxon wool supplanted in rep- 
utation the Spanish wool and has held to 
the present time the position as the high- 
est class wool in the world, unless we ex- 
cept the wool or hair of the Cashmere or 
Thibet goat, the vicuna and the alpaca of 
South America. Australia is the leading 
producer of Saxon wools. 


Spanish Merinos were taken to Hun- 
gary in 1775 and to France one year later 
—the most famous French Merino is the 
Rambouillet. Spanish Merinos were first 
brought to Rambouillet by Daubenton in 
1782, and from this first importation the 
breed was developed. It is now known all 
over the world as one of the best Merino 
strains. Spanish Merinos were brought 
to the United States in the early colonial 
days, but the breed was lost in a promis- 
cuous crossing with the earlier imported 
British breeds. The first Spanish Merinos 
whose descendants have been kept pure 
were brought to the United States in 1802. 

Merinos were taken to the Spanish Am- 
erican colonies almost with the first colon- 
ists, and are the foundation and almost 
the sole foundation of the so-called native 
breeds in all the American Latin Repub- 
lics, put the breed was not kept up, and 
consequently decayed even more rapidly 
than subsequently in Spain following the 
Napoleonic wars. 


While Spain has the honor of having pro- 
duced the most valuable single breed of 
sheep bred for wool peculiarly suited for 
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clothing, the British Islands have produced 
the greatest number of valuable breeds of 
sheep bred for wool suitable for all purposes 
and even for the particular purpose for 
which Merino wool is best suited, but little 
inferior thereto. Of course in tle mutton 
breeds Great Britain has always stood with 
out a rival, but also in its long-wool breeds 
it is with out rival in wool of this char- 
acter. The British breeds are classified 
as long wool, short wool, and mountain 
breeds. 


The long-wool breeds are the Leicester, 
Border Leicester, Cotswold, Lincoln, Ken- 
tish, Devon Long-wool, South Devon, Wen- 
sleydale, and Roscommon. 


The short-wool breeds—this class includ- 
es among others the famous mutton breeds 
—are the Oxford Down, Southdown, Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire Down, Suffolk, Ryeland, 
Scmerset, and Dorset Horned. 


The mountain breeds are the Cheviot, 
Blackfaced Mountain, Herdwick, Lonk, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Welsh Mountain and 
Limestone. 


All of these breeds are English except 
the Border Leicester, Cheviot, and Black- 
faced, which are Sectch, the Welsh which 
betongs to the Wales, and the Roscommon 
to Ireland. 


The true mountain sheep are horned 
sheep, usually the males only in the Chey- 
iot, the Herdwick, and the Welsh, although 
some Cheviot rams are hornless. 

All the other breeds are hornless except 
the Somerset and Dorset and in these both 
the rams and ews are horned. 

The Leicester from an historical stand- 
point is the most important of the long- 
wool English sheep, and it was the great 
reputation of the wool of this breed that 
gave England in the past its prominent 
position as a wool producing country. Most 
important of all, it is the Leicester blood 
which is the foundation of many of the oth- 
er best English breeds, and as such has 
extended itself all over the world. The 
wool is fine, white and long-stapled. The 
Cotswold is distinguished by a heavy tuft 
or lock hanging over the eyes. The fleece 
is heavy, thickset and characterized by a 
bold and large curl. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a Cotswold fleece weighs 
8 to 10 pounds, although double this weight 
{is not uncommon. The staple runs about 
12 inches in length. 

The Lincoln is the largest and heavier* 
fleeced sheep. Many cf the fleeces will 
weigh from 18 to 20 pounds, with a sta- 
ple 20 inches in length. The Lincoln re- 
sembles the Cotswold, but has a less pro- 
nounced tuft on the forehead and the wool 
is closer curled. 
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The wool of these sheep has a fine, glis- 
tening appearance which has earned for it 
the name of “luster wool.”’ 

The Southdowns, Shropshire, Hampshire 
Downs, Oxford Downs, and Dorsets are 
among the better known short wool sheep. 
The Dorset staple is the shortest. 


The Cheviot is the best known among 
the mountain breeds. The Cheviot is some- 
times called a middle wool sheep. One of 
the most valuable characteristics of this 
breed is its hardiness. It will live and 
thrive under conditions where other sheep 
could not exist. 

The French breeds best known are the 
Choletaise, which carry a good fleece, the 
Larzac, a short, thick-set animal with long 
fibered but rather scanty wool, the Berri- 
chome du Crevan, better known for its 
heavy milking qualities than wool and the 
Manchamp sheep, known as La Chamois, 
which produces a most excellent long and 
fine fibered combing wool. 

In addition to the domestic sheep intro- 
duced into America by English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese settlers, South America 
possesses a group of wool-bearing animals 
which are native to the country. This 
group, the auchenia, is one of the two 
branches into which the existing generation 
of the family of the camelidae is divided. 
The other branch is the camel (camelus) 
of the Old World. 

Most authorities agree in dividing the 
auchenia into four species, the guanaco, 
the vicuna, the llama, and the alpaca. The 
two last named are not known in the wild 
state, but were domesticated by the native 
Indians long prior to the coming of the 
Spaniards to South America. There is no 
reason to doubt that the guanaco and the 
vicuna might also be brought under sub- 
jection. 

The guanaco is the largest and most 
widely spread of all species. It is found 
from the equator south to Tierra del Fuego 
where it constitutes the principal food of 
the savage Onas. It is about the size of 
the English red deer, or a little smaller 
than the American elk. 

The llama is tne next in size. Its hab- 
itat is the mountain region of Peru, Ecu- 
dor and Boliva. 

Both of these animals are principally 
valued for food and as beasts of burden 
although they yield a fine quality of wool 
or hair which is ordinarily sold as alpaca. 

The vicuna is a smaller animal, about 
the size of the fallow deer. It is found in 
the high mountains of Boliva, Peru, and 
Ecuador, seldom descending below 13,000 
feet. Although it may be tamed, it is to 
all intents and purposes a wild animal. It 
yields an exceedingly fine and delicate wool 
of a reddish-yellow color, which is worth 


about twice as much as alpaca. 

The alpaca was the wool producing ani- 
mal of the Incas, and it is yet of most of 
the people of the Andes and the west coast 
of South America. It is found principally 
in Peru and Boliva, but does not thrive 
below 5,000 feet. Like the domestic sheep 
it is kept in flocks or herds and driven from 
pasture to pasture in the mountains and 
brought down from time to time into the 
villages to be sheared. The wool varies 
in length from 2 to 6 inches, is of a lus- 
trous and fine quality, and is mostly white, 
black or gray, shades of brown or fawn be- 
ing rare. 


Its valuable qualities were first made 
known to Europe by an English wool man- 
ufacturer in 1836, although before this 
time small quantities of alpaca had been 
sold on the European markets. As a re- 
sult of his experiments this manufacturer, 
Sir Thomas Salt, of Bradford, built a large 
factory, employing 3,000 hands, for the 
exclusive manufacture of alpaca cloth. This 
may be said to be the beginning of the dis- 
tinctive alpaca industry outside of South 
America. Attempts have been made to intro 
duce alpaca into Europe and Australia 
but so far the attempts to acclimatize the 
alpaca outside of its native habitat have 
failed. The animal is undoubtedly one of 
the most valuable of the wool producing an- 
imals. The demand for its wool is un- 
limited. It is remarkably hardy and 
thrives under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, but experiments so far seem to prove 
that it can not exist except in high alti- 
tudes. 


The export of alpaca wool from Peru is 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds and 
of vicuna wool something under 10,000 
pounds. sAjpaca usually constitutes about 
two-thirds of the total Peruvian wool ex- 
ports, but it constitutes almost the whole 
of the domestic manufacture. 


Ecuador and Boliva are also alpaca- 
exporting States. The export of Chile in 
1908 was about a quarter of a million 
pounds of alpaca and a small quantity of 
vicuna, most of which came from Bolivia. 


All the South American countries are 
producers of wool from the domestic sheep, 
and most of them are exporters to a great- 
er or lesser degree; but the recent develop- 
ment of the sheep industry in Argentina 
Uruguay, and Chile lends a particular in- 
terest to South America as a purveyor of 
this one of the world’s staple articles of 
trade. 


As has been said, the original domestic 
sheep of Spanish America were the de- 
scendants of Spanish sheep, for the most 
part Merinos, bought by the earlier set- 
tlers. These sheep were allowed to degen- 
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: WEAVING A NAVAJO BLANKET. 


Before the advent of the white man none of the natives of the North American continent were 
spinners or weavers of wool for the simple reason that they possessed no wool-bearing animals. 
The Navajos of the North of Mexico were taught wool weaving by the early Spanish missionaries 
from whom they also acquired the sheep. The Navajo blankets have become justly celebrated. 
They are woven on the simple loom shown above, and formerly were colored in most pleasing and 
intricate designs by native dyes of delicate tones. 
of the bright aniline colors of the white man, to the serious detriment of their famous product. 


Recently Navajo women have learned the use 








erate, so that the native or so-called ‘‘crillo”’ 
stock in all of these countries ranks low 
both as a wool and mutton producer. 

The new industry in the three states 
mentioned is founded upon stock introduc- 
ed from Europe, principally England, di- 
rectly or through the Falkland Islands. 
The Merino stock comes from France and 
England, but the long-wool stock is Eng- 
lish. Much attention is paid to the keep- 
ing up of the stock through the purchase 
of high priced rams from England and 
France. 


About 75 per cent of the sheep of Ar- 
gentina,- Uruguay, and Chile is of English 
long- wool blood, Lincoln, Leicester, Cots- 
wold, etc, about 20 per cent is Merino, Eng- 
lish, French, and Australian strains, and 
the remaining 5 per cent is crillo and Brit- 
ish mountain breeds, mainly Scotch Black 
Face. Only a small percentage of the stock 
is full blood. The practice is to keep on 
each large sheep ranch small flocks of full 
bloods, whose get is used for crossing with 
the larger range flocks. 


The annual wool clip of Argentina for 
the season of 1849-50 was 8,000,000 kilo- 
grams, 17,600,000 pounds. This was a 
respectable showing for the time and gave 
Argentina a positon of importance in the 
wool trade. The wool however, was a 
coarse grade, most of it is what is known to 
the trade as Cordova, used by worsted spin- 
ners for carpet yarns. In fifty years the 
industry has increased thirtyfold, so that 
the clip of the year 1899-1900 was 239,- 
000,000 killograms—525,800,000 pounds 
This represents about one-fourth of the 
world’s production. The quality of the 
wool meanwhile had improved. 

A recent census of the country (1908) 
shows 67,211,754 sheep. It is almost im- 
possible for the mind to grasp these figures 
but some idea of their significance can be 
gained when it is stated that if ‘‘the ani- 
mals were assembled in a gigantic drove, 
12 abreast, they would reach across the con 
tinent from New York to San Francisco.” 
This places Argentina second to Australia, 
which leads the world with over 83,100,000 
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the United States third with about 56,000,- 
000 and England fourth with about 35,000 
000. 

The export of wool from Argentina for 
the year 1908 amounted to 386,183,600 
pounds. 

At the western end of Magellan. strait 
stands the southermost city of the world, 
Punta Arenas. It was originally a Chilean 
penal settlement; it is now the center of 


-one of the largest sheep industries of the 


world. It was made a-free port in 1880, 
and the sheep. industry dates frem this 
time. Both the mainland of Patagonia and 
also the Archipelago of Tierra del Fuego 
are divided between Chili and Argentina, 
and the sheep industry is spreading over 
the whole country. In the territory tribu- 
tary to Punta Arenas it is estimated that 
there are now about 4,000,000 sheep. 

Most of the sheep of Tierra del. Fuego 
and of southern Patagonia have been 
brought from the Falkland islands. The 
stock is English long-wool, but not much 
of it is pure bred. According to a census 
from the territory of Magellan, which in- 
cludes the Chilean portion of the country, 
taken about four years ago, there was in 
the whole of the Chilean territory 1,873,709 
sheep. Of this number 4,800 were pure 
bred, 358,903 were cross bred, and 
1,510,006 were crillo. The crillo stock 
is the ordinary Falkland sheep; the cross 
bred is the progeny of these ewes from the 
full bred ram, Nearly 800,000 of these 
sheep are on the main island of Tierra 
del Fuego and on Dawson Island, which 
together form one district. Over 800,000 
are on the Bruswick Peninsula north of 
Punta Arenas, and over 200,000 are in 
the Last Hope district which extends to. the 
northern limits of the territory. The re- 
mainder are on the Beagle Channel and in 
other sections of the territory. So rapid 
has been the growth of the sheep industry 
in the Territory of Magellan that at the 
time of the taking of the census 44 per cent 
of all the sheep in Chile were in this area. 

In the Argentine section of this region 
the growth of the industry has also been 
very rapid, but has not yet attained a 
grewth equal to that in the Chilean sec- 
tion. This has been due to two causes; 
first the Argentine territory in the neigh- 
borhood of the Strait of Magellan is less 
accessible than the Chilean territory, and 
second, the growth of the sheep industry 
in other parts of Argentina has been so 
great and the profits derived therefrom so 
enormous as to obscure the advantages 
offered by this more or less out of the 
way territory. The province of Santa 
Cruz, which includes the Argentine part 
of Patagonia but not Tierra del Fuego, 
produced for the season of 1908-9 9,000,- 
000 kilos, 19,800,000 pounds of wool. 
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The pioneers in the industry in the reg- 
fon of the Strait of Magellan have been 
mostly Scotch and Welsh, and these peo- 
ple are rapidly extending their energies 
over all the available grass lands of the 
neighborhood, so that it will be but a short 
while until there are 20,000,000 sheep in 
this, the most southern territory of the 
world. 


HOW TO GROW BIG TREES IN TWENTY 
YEARS. 


That it is possible to reproduce a pine 
forest in twenty years is the substance of 
representations just made to officials of the 
federal forest service by Freeman Thorp 
of Crow Wing County, Minnesota. Gov- 
ernment officials are so strongly impressed 
by the story told them by Mr. Thorp about 
his experiments that they have decided to 
send chief Forester Graves and others to 
Minnesota to look over. Mr. Thorp’s remark- 
able farm. Mr. Thorp not only claims cred- 
it for discovering a method for reproduc- 
ing a forest in twenty years, but he de- 
clares that the same methods applied to 
other crops will greatly enlarge the pro- 
ductivity of Minnesota and other agricul- 
tural states. 


Mr. Thorp has told the department offic- 
ials that inside of twenty years he can raise 
a@ pine tree sixteen inches in diameter. He 
insists that the practice of the forest service 
in transplanting trees will prove a failure.. 
Thorp has experimented with transplant- 
ed trees, most of them die at an early age 
and he predicts that all of the occupants 
of a transplanted forest are certain to per- 
ish in twenty years. 


Mr. Thorp’s method of reforestration is 
simple. It is comprised in the main by 
conserving water that falls in the forest. 
Instead of permitting the water to run off 
the land Mr. Thorp impounds it in small 
reservoirs. He holds the water in store by 
building embankments around the lands 
on which the trees stand. “I have been 
experimenting in forest reproduction for 
seventeen years,” said Mr. Thorp, “and 
have demonstrated that a forest of mer- 
chantable timber can be grown in twenty 
years by means of the reservoirs I have 
created. I can conserve the rainfall and 
promote the growth of all trees at more 
than four times the rate of natural growth. 
I have shown Secretary Wilson and Chief 
Forester Graves a section of an oak tree 
grown by my method which was twice the 
diameter of a tree grown within a hundred 
feet of it, but outside the embankment. 
Norway pine grew in sixteen years to be 
twice the diameter of a tree outside the 
embankment that was fifty-one years old. 
Minnesota white pine grows four times as 
fast with the conservation of moisture as 
under natural conditions and I have shown 
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sections of trees grown under both con- 
ditions as a practical demonstration.” 


Mr. Thorp added that any land could be 
prepared for the growing of trees at small 
expense under his system. He erects his 
embankments with a plow and harrow. The 
initial cost does not exceed 50 cents per 
acre and the annual expense for mainten- 
ance is infinitesimal. Speaking of the 
federal method of transplanting seedlings 
as compared with his method of reforest- 
ing, Mr. Thorp said: “I tried transplant- 
ing in the hope of gaining a year or two. 
The transplanted trees all died in a com- 
paratively short time, while the _ trees 
grown from seeds lived. Those that I 
planted my first year will mature within 
the next four years, or in twenty years 
after planting. I found the roots of the 
transplanted trees did not reach out more 
than six or seven feet, while the most of 
the seed trees reached out as much as 
twenty feet and often to a depth of twen. 
ty-five feet. I predict that all the trees 
planted by the forest service on the slopes 
of the Rocky mountains will die within 
the next twenty years.’”’ Mr. Thorp insists 
that he has proved the barrens of the 
northwestern states can be reforested. He 
has 1000 acres of forest which was cut 
over and burned over and which cost him 
approximately $2 per acre. When the 











(C. A. Kurtze, Secretary Indiana Assoc.) 


Wool Growers Change Name 

The Indiana Wool Growers’ Association, 
which has been in existence since 1873, by 
a unanimous vote has changed its name to 
the Indiana Sheep Breeders and Feeders 
Association with headquarters in Indian- 
apolis, with C. A. Kurtze, 1931 Broadway, 
as secretary. The next meeting of the Asso 
ciation will be held at the Indiana Farmer 
building on the State Fair Grounds, Wed- 
nesday evening, September 6th at 7 p. m. 


trees mature the timber will be worth $100 
per acre, he declares. 


“Every farm in Minnesota can start a 
forest which will be as profitable as wheat 
or any other cereal crop,’ said Mr. Thorp. 
The Thorp farm is near Hubert, Crow 
Wing county. It covers over 1000 acres 
and a part of it is devoted to the growing 
of grains and forage crops under the same 
methods as he used in fostering the growth 
of trees. “I have demonstrated that the 
crop yield can be practically doubled in 
seasons of ordinary rainfall and a normal 


yield can be secured in seasons of 
drouth.’””’ Mr. Thorp said. ‘Last year 
I produced 100 pounds of clover on a 


square rod of ground, while my neigh- 
bors did not even cut their crops. This 
is at the rate of three tons of clover to 
the acre. I exhibited corn at the state 
fair which was equalled by the corn ex- 
hibit from only one other county in the 
state. The production of other crops 
was equally abundant on my experimental 
plot.”” Chief Forester Graves and other 
officials concerned will visit the Thorp farm 
this summer. These visits may result in 
a radical change in the policy of the federal 
forestry service.—Northwest Stockman. 


SHEEP SHEARERS’ CONVENTION. 


Question of Securing Control of Corrals 
Under Discussion. 


The sheep shearers in a discussion at 
their convention in Butte, Montana, held 
in July this year, asto the advisabilty of 
purchasing and leasing sheep shearing cor- 
rals in various parts of the country occu- 
pied the greater part of the proceedings 
for one of the day’s sessions of the sheep 
shearers’ convention. 

The proposition of purchasing and leas- 
ing corrals is one that has agitated the un- 
ion for some time. Under the present sys- 
tem middlemen lease the corrals and then 
hire a crew of sheep shearers to do the 
work. 

More than 60 delegates were in attend- 
ance. 


J. W. Campbell, a well-known sheep 
man of Whitman County Washington, 
says that sheep are the solu- 
tion of the problem of eradincating the 
“Jim Hill mustard’”’ that has become such 
a pest in Eastern Washington. A dispatch 
states that he got permission to put 1100 
sheep in the park at Pullman and in one 
night they did more to eradicate the pest 
than the Commercial Club and the Fort- 
nightly Club and Women’s Progressive 
Club had altogether done all summer. It 
is believed by some people that this plant 
gives horses the walking disease but it 
evidently agrees with sheep.—Rural Spir- 
it. 
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Protection for American Wool and Woolens 


The sheep industry is one of the great- 
est in the United States and it has there- 
fore been looked upon favorably in all 
tariff legislation. I had thought that to 
all sheepmen it appeared as an elementary 
proposition, that the home product is pro- 
tected to the extent that the law levies a 
tariff on imported wool. But I find this 
to be untrue, and many seem to have an 
impression that the tariff benefits them 
nothing. 


In the first place I want to say that 
were I a protectionist for no other reason, 
I would be one,’ because the protective 
policy has become a part and parcel of our 
commercial and industrial life. Business 
and industry of the United States has 
been built upon that basis; labor has ad- 
justed itself upon that as a foundation. 
We have as it were, a mighty structure of 
industry, in which nearly every stone— 
though some may be out of joint—is rest- 
ing and is supported and is held in place 
by the wielding force of the policy of pro- 
tection, and the solidity of each wall and of 
every stone therein, is dependent upon the 
solidity of every other. No nation, under 
such circumstances can afford to break 
down to any material extent, let alone de- 
stroy, that policy. It would, in my judg- 
ment, take a quarter of a century for this 
country to readjust its business and com- 
mercial life to a free trade policy, and in 
such adjustment the paths of the industry 
would be strewn with innumerable wrecks 
and ruins, such as I hope not to be com- 
pelled to witness. 


It is an economic fact well known that 
where one country has an insufficient sup- 
ply of any necessary product and is com- 
pelled to resort to importation, that the 
value of the home supply will be enhanced 
to the extent of the tariff levied upon the 
imports. Wool comes within that princi- 
ple; we import at least one half of the pro- 
duct consumed. For instance suppose for 
eign wool of the same grade and shrink- 
age as ours to be worth 15 cents per pound. 
Upon being imported it must pay 11 cents 
tax, making the total price 26 cents. Our 
production will immediately demand, the 
same price, and will receive it inasmuch as 
no inducement would exist to import for- 
eign wool at the same as, or greater price 
than the home product. These principles 
are elementary; the slightest considera- 
tion thereof will convince any man of 
their soundness. Quality, proximity to mar- 
ket, and various other reasons, even quix- 
otic commercial accidents will, to a more 


Address by Hon. F. H. Blume of Wyo- 
ming, at National Wool Growers’ 
Convention. 


or less extent, at all times modify the 
value of the home product, but gener- 
ally speaking, the benefit received will cor- 
respond to the tariff levied. 


The United States produces annually 
close to 140 million pounds of scoured 
wool. The wool growers receive on this 
as I shall show more fully, a protection of 
approximately 20 cents per pound; mak- 
ing, a total protection annually of close to 
$28,000,000. Out of this amount are 
paid the wages of thousands of men, the 
grower of the hay and alfalfa finds a mark- 
et; thousands of acres, otherwise worth- 


Jess, are by reason of it turned to some 


benefit; some of this money is loaned out, 
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or is used for the purchase of real or per- 
sonal property: and indirectly the bene- 
fit is distributed to a great extent to the 
community at large. It ill behooves any 
wool grower under these circumstances, 
to turn away from the principles of pro- 
tection, and the nation at large can ill- 
afford it more when we bear in mind the 
absolute necessity of raising wool within 
our borders. : 


I have here a table, prepared by Justice, 
Bateman & Co., in reference to the prices 
of foreign and domestic wool since 1868, 
the American quotations therein to 1878 
being in Gurrency. The table, while of 
course not accurately showing the measure 
of protection to our wool growers in gen- 
eral, proves the principle heretofore stat. 
ed. The comparison is made between 
Ohio medium fleece andNew Zealand cross 
bred grease, the shrinkage of both of which 
is about 40 per cent. The table also sets 
out the price of American and Australian 
scoured medium. The price of the 
foreign wool is at London, of the domestic 
at Philadelphia, and the difference in favor 
of the American wool is pointed out. 


From the foregoing table it will be no- 
ticed that under the free wool period, wool 
was at a very low price, that the difference 
in the price of foreign and domestic woo: 
was small, and in 1896 there was no dif- 
ference whatever. The average difference 
from 186£ to 1891 was 51 per eent, and 
sinc? that time, outside of the years 1893 
to 1897, the difference is 38.8 per cent. 

It is apparent from the foregoing figures 
that a subdstantial benefit accrues to the 
American wool grower from the tariff, and 
it behooves them, in view of the agitation 
for revision of schedule K, which is bound 
to come, to stand united and use all possi- 
ble efforts in order to retain the protection 
to which they are entitled. 


And do they need support from the tar- 
iff? The sheep business east of the Miss- 
issippi river seems, even under present pro- 
tection to be suffering from decrepitude. 
The number of sheep from 1893 to 1908 
decreased from 19% millions to 11 mill- 
ions, a decline of 43 per cent. While the 
western grower has certain advantages 
over the eastern, he has also certain dis- 
advantages. The frightful losses of last 
winter tell too plainly the hazardous na- 
ture of the business. The number of sheep 
in the United States, fit for shearing was 
47,000,000 in 1893; 35,000,000 in 1897, 
42,000,000 in 1903 and about40,000,000 
in 1908 These figures tell more plainly than 
any other facts, that while under the pres- 
ent tariff, the sheep industry as a whole 
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has about kept its own, it has not been over 
burdened with any unnecessary special ben- 
efits. 

Protection to the industry is absolutely 
essential. The conditions in South Amer. 
ica, South Africa and Australia are differ- 
ent. There no hay is necessary to be 
bought ; no shelter needs to be built at 


considerable expense; no storms and frosts | 


kill off the sheep in untold numbers. Be. 
sides expenses for herders and for pro- 
visions are far below those in the United 
States. Put wool upon the free list and the 
grower of far off Queensland can land his 
wool cheaper in Boston than you can from 
the west; his transportation charges are 
from 100 to 200 per cent beluw yours. 
The result of it would be, as actually hap- 
pened in the free wool period, that you 
could not compete with Australia; that the 
price of the home product would go be- 
low that of the foreign; that your wool 
would go begging and that your sheep in- 
dustry would go to ruin. This would be 
unfortunate, not alone from the standpoint 
of the grower, but it would be a national 
calamity. 


So much then, for the necessity of 
protection. I now take a step forward. I 
may tread on delicate ground. No man, in 
puble life in the west, so far as I 
know, has ventured far into the field of 
criticism of Schedule K. But the time has 
come when plain speaking is necessary 
The agitation in the east, in reference to 
that schedule, has become so vehement and 
so persistent that it is absolutely essential 
for the wool growers, for their own pro- 
tection, to analyze the law, take the posi- 
tion against discrimination, and take a 
stand which accords reasonable justice to 
all. We cannot, of course, overlook the 
interests of the manufacturer. The wor- 
sted makers, with $162,000,000 capital, 
consuming annually 260,000,000 pounds of 
wool, and employing 70,000 people, should 
be protected. The carded woolen men, 
with $140,000,000 capital, consuming an- 
nually 160,000,000 pounds of wool, and 
employing 72,000 people, should be looked 
after. The makers of carpets and rugs, 
with $60,000,000 capital, consuming annu- 
ally 50,000,000 pounds of wool, and em- 
ploying 35,000 people, should be consider- 
ed. These people must be protected, be- 
cause they have to compete with 50 cents 
a day labor in Germany and 75 cents a 
day labor. in England. In this protection 
the wool grower is vitally interested. If 
the manufacturing industry suffers, wool 
finds no profitable market. But the car. 
pet manufacturer asks for cheaper wool at 
the expense of the wool grower. The wor- 
sted makers are now in a quarrel with the 
carded woolen men and they want your 
support. Yet, you ought not to be expect- 
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ed to settle the strife between them, neith- 
er ought either side to expect or want you 
to suffer by reason of their trouble. It is 
unfortunate that your interests are so 
closely linked to those of the manufactur- 
er. But they are, and you must make the 
best of it. Heretofore the wool growers 
have been in combinations with manufac- 
turers of worsted goods. An agreement 
between them, and a reasonable under. 
standing with, or pacification of the card- 
ed woolen men, up to and at the time of 
the passage of the Dingley law, created sat- 
isfaction with Schedule K, or at least 
drowned the voices of the opposition. 
But the time has come when you are com- 
pelled to make a combination, not alone 
with the worsted men, not alone with the 
carded woolen men, but you are forced also 
to make a combination with the American 
people, who have expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the law in no uncertain tones. 
A revision seems to be coming. Ohio,, New 
York, Indiana and the middle states gener- 
ally have adopted the view favoring a per- 
manent tariff commission, and a revision 
of one schedule at a time. The tariff on 
wool and woolens will probably come in 
for the first round. What position are you 
going to take in the struggle that will en- 
sue? If you take a stand of impartiality to- 
ward all yet of injustice to none, no person 
can, certainly not reasonably, take excep- 
tion thereto. The great sheep industry 
making happy homes for thousands wres- 
tling sustenance from deserts limited only 
by the confines of the oceans, is certainly 
entitled to your first consideration. 


The law imposes a duty of 11 cents a 
pound upon unwashed wool of the first 
class, 22 cents upon washed and 33 cents 
upon the scoured wool of that class. It as. 
sumes that the shrinkage is 66 2-3 per 
cent; that it takes three pounds of unwash- 
ed wool to make one pound of clean wool; 
that a further loss of 25 per cent ensues 
up to and including the time when the 
wool is woven into cloth; that, therefore, 
four pounds of wool in the grease are nec- 
essary to make one pound of cloth. Inas- 
much as the law assumes, that the manu- 
facturer is compelled to pay this tariff— 
either by way of tax to the government or 
by way of additional price upon the home 
product, it undertakes to compensate him 
for such expenditure, and justly, so as to 
place him upon an equal footing with the 
foreign manufacturer who has free wool. 
From this arises the so-called compensa. 
tory duty of 44 cents per pound of cloth, 
which the law gives him in addition to the 
50 per cent ad valorem protection against 
the cheap labor of Europe. Hence the now 
famous ratio of 4 to 1, which originated 
in 1867, and which has stood practically 
unmolested to the present time, except 


under the Wilson bill. There are those 
who think that this ratio is sacred; they 
deem sacreligious those who have attacked 
it, or who have questioned the wisdom of 
any part of schedule K. But conditions 
which existed a half a century ago have 
changed to some extent; and some men, 
lately, have ventured the suggestion that 
perhaps, errors crept into the woolen sche- 
ule which are now becoming appar- 
ent, that the manufacturers obtain at 
the expense of the wool grower, compensa- 
tory duty to which they are not entitled; 
and that whatever may have been the facts 
in the past, a system can now be adopted 
which will give the compensatory duty 
where it belongs, and stop all contention 
with reference thereto. 


Bear in mind, that this compensatory 
duty is based on the theory that the wool 
that makes up the cloth, and on which the 
duty is paid, shrinks 66 2-3 per cent and 
it takes four pounds of wool in the grease 
to make one pound of cloth. But the 
facts are that the actually imported wool 
shrinks no such amount as the law assum- 
es. The theory of the law gives you 11c pro- 
tection for each unwashed pound, it gives 
you 33c protection for each scoured 
pound. But the wording of the law is a 
delusion, and the facts fall very far short 
of corresponding with the theory. Not a 
pound of scoured wool—at least intention. 
ally—-is brought here. Some of the wool 
is permittted to be imported in a skirted 
condition. The skirting diminishes the 
shrinkage. Some classes of wool shrink 
considerably less than 66 2-3 per cent, 
and it is this class of wool that is actually 
imported into the United States. The im- 
porter wants the least shrinking wool so 
as to pay as little as possible upon the 
dirt contained in the wool. If the wool 
imported shrinks 66 2-3 per cent it will 
of course cost the importer 11 cents for 
that is is he gets eight-tenths of a clean 
pound. If it shrinks only 20 per cent, 
that is, if he gets eight tenths of a clean 
pound out of the greasy wool imported, 
this eight-tenths of a pound costs him 11 
cents, which makes 13% cents for a clean 
pound. If the shrinkage is 50 per cent, 
each clean pound costs him only 22 cents, 
if the shrinkage is 40 per cent, each clean 
pound costs him culy 18 1.3 cents, instead 
of 33 cents, as is contemplated by the law. 
Thus, let me repeat, it is of the greatest 
financial interest to the importer to obtain 
the wool that shrinks the least. Hence 


has arisen a commercial phrase and there 
has been established a regular trade in 
wool “fit for importation into the United 
States,’’ and the wool that goes into cloth- 
ing, actually imported into this country, 
shrinks, it is estimated, on the average 
little more than 40 per cent. 
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This amount of shrinkage, as stated be- 
fore, means a cost of 18 1-3 cents, on the 
average, for every scoured pound im- 
ported, and which in turn means, upon 
the principle heretofore stated, that, other 
conditions being equal, this amount, and 
no more will be added to the price of the 
home product. Territory wool shrinks ap- 
proximately 66 2-3 per cent. A clean 
pound of this—which is equivalent to 
three pounds in the grease—is protected 
by 18 1-3 cents; or in other words, the 
growers of this wool are protected, on the 
average, to the extent of only six and one- 
ninth cents on every pound of wool in the 
grease, instead of to the extent of 11 cents, 
as contemplated by law. They receive a lit- 
tle more than one-half of what they were 
promised. They have been deceived into 
believing that the law meant what it said. 
And yet so sacred has become this law 
that any one daring to assail its hallowed 
name has been branded as a traitor to pro- 
tection and a common enemy of mankind 
The estimate I have made herein is con- 
servative. The difference in freight rates 
and value, and skirting will probably re- 
duce the actual protection still further. 


A study of the prices of the home wool 
before and after the passage of the Dingley 
law conclusively proves the general line of 
statements made herein. The price of 
Ohio medium washed in October, 1896, be- 
fore McKinley was elected, and before any 
good effect of his election was therefore 
felt, was 19 1-2 cents; in October, 1898, 
when the Dingley law may be said to have 
had time to show with full force, the price 
was 30 cents, making a difference between 
the two dates of 10 1.2 cents per washed 
pound, equivalent to about 17% cents per 
scoured pound. The price of territory 
scoured wool, medium clothing, in October 
1896, was 271%4; in October 1898,44 cents, 
a difference of 16% cents, or in other 
words the effect of the Dingley law, show- 
ed a protection of 5 1-2 cents for the 
grease pound instead of 11 cents as con- 
templated by the law. 


While the law has thus utterly deceiv- 
ed the wool grower, it has at the same time 
dealt magnanimously with the maker of 
goods who imports and uses low shrinkage 
wool. He pays on an average 18 1-3 cents 
tariff for every scoured pound. Figuring 
that the further shrinkage in the process 
of manufacturing cloth is 33 1-3 per cent, 
instead of 25 per cent «s assumed by the 
law—that is, that it wi’' take 1% pounds 
of clean wool to make one pound of cloth, 
which, I think, considering the value of 
the by-products, is ample measure—this 
would run the tariff cost of cloth up to 
27 1-2 cents per pound. But the law gives 
him, instead, a compensatory duty of 44 
cents. It gives him approximately 16 1-2 


cents as compensation for money, intend- 
ed as protection forthe wool grower, and 
supposed to have been paid out, but which 
was not in fact done, and therefore goes in. 
to the pockets of the manufacturer, except- 
ing in as far as the competition at home 
reduces the amount of this special benefit. 
This, of course, does not apply, in the same 
measure in all cases. In particular in- 
stances, the benefits vary, depending on 
how much the shrinkage of the imported 
wool varies from the basis of 40 per cent 
which I have taken, and depending fur- 
ther upon the fact as to whether the a- 
mount of shrinkage of clean wool to cloth 
considering the value of by-products, is 
more or less than 33 1-3 per cent. But 
there seems to be no doubt that in nearly 
all cases a handsome benefit accrues, that 
belongs to the wool grower. The maker of 
goods is protected by the advalorem tax; 
he is not entitled to pay any protective 
benefit from the compensatory duty. The 
law has intended to give that bene- 
fit, at least up to 33 cents per pound, to 
the woolgrower;, and if the manufacturer 
is not ad quately protected, then the nec- 
cessary additional protection should not be 
taken or given by diminishing to that ex- 
tent the protection to the woolgrower. 


The chief difficulty in the woolen sched- 
ule lies in the fact that it is based upon an 
incongruity. Nature has put an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of a just operation of 
the present law. Some wool shrinks 80 
per cent of each pound, leaving only two- 
tenths of a clean pound; some wool shrinks 
only 20 per cent, leaving eight-tenths of a 
clean pound. No person buys wool for the 
dirt contained in it. Yet the man who re- 
ceives the two.tenths is asked to pay the 
same tax as the man who receives the 
eight-tenths. The wool grower is not the 
recipient of any benefit of such discrimina- 
tion. The lower the shrinkage of imported 
wool, the less protection for you; the 
higher the shrinkage of imported wool, the 
greater the protection for you. The ben- 
efits of inequality accrue to the importer of 
low shrinkage wools. The carded woolen 
people contend that they are compelled to 
use thehigh shrinkage kind, and that the 
worsted makers are the only beneficiaries. 
I am not here to discuss the merits of 
the contention between the manufacturers 
But inasmuch as the wool growers are vi- 
tally interested in the question, which side 
will they take, what attitude should they 
assume? 


Besides, while wool of the first class, 
in a washed condition pays, under the law 
22 cents a pound, wool of the second class, 
otherwise called combing wool—imported 
mainly from England and Canada, pays in 
a washed condition only 12 cents a pound. 
The latter is a lustre wool. It’s value Is 


about the same as the wool of the first 
class; its natural shrinkage is low, and 
when brought over here, as it is in a 
washed condition, its shrinkage is about 
25 per cent, costing the manufacturer 
about 16 cents a clean pound, instead of 
36 cents as the law contemplates. Why 
this discrimination? The wool grower re- 
ceives no benefit from it, but is injured. 
The ability to import this wool at a com- 
paratively low price operates as a check 
upon the advancement of the price of the 
home product. It has been contended that 
this wool did not compete with your wool; 
and that the importation thereof in any 
event is small. But I find that during the 


_ fiscal year 1910, ending June 30, 1910, 


the imports of this class of wool amounted 
to 31,000,000 pounds, equivalent to at 
least double that of the ordinary kind of 
wool of the first class, on which the im- 
porters, on account of the low duty, sav- 
ed in the neighborhood of three million 
dollars. As to whether the worsted mak- 
ers are benefited, and the carded woolen 
men are injured, by the difference in the 
duty on this class of wool, is not for you 
to settle. But your interests are vitally 
affected, and upon your attitude much may 
depend. While your position should be 
that of impartiality, it should at the same 
time be one that accords with justice, so 
that, in the coming struggle, you will be 
able to appeal to all the people to give you 
that protection to which you are justly en- 
titled. 


What then is the solution of this prob- 
lem? In the first place it seems to me 
that English and Canadian combing wool 
should pay the same tariff that is paid by 
clothing wool. This would be decidedly 
advantageous to the wool grower. It would 
at the same time, do away with any claim 
of injustice and discrimination between 
the two classes of manufacturers. In the 
second place, no sound reason can be ad- 
vanced why the tariff should be paid on 
the basis of wool in the grease. The tax 
should be paid upon the wool, the clean 
wool, not the dirt. Some have contended 
against the ability of the customs officers to 
measure the scoured contents of a quantity 
of wool with accuracy, and that mistakes 
and errors, varying from two to five per 
cent would be bound to occur. However, all 
wool, that in Oregon or that in London, is 
bought on the basis of the scoured contents. 
The wool buyer from Philadelphia 
comes out here, examines your wool, 


makes his estimates of the scoured con- 
tents, and upon that , bases his price. The 
same thing is true in the great wool mar- 
kets in London. And in any event, a meth- 
od of administration, permitting errors of 
from two to five per cent, is greatly pre- 
ferable to a system of taxation in which it 
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is possible that one man pays 400 per 
cent more tariff upon the same weight of 
clean wool than another. 


The proposition is not a new one. It 
has been endorsed by the officers of the 
Montana Woolgrowers Assocation in 1908, 
and by a great many prominent practical 
men in the country. The new York Con- 
ditioning Works, on February 4, 1909 (see 
T. H. 5188) after referring to the system 
existing in this country now, and the pro. 
posed system, and referring to the practical 
tests made in conditioning houses in 
France, Germany and England, stated fur- 
ther: “This is the point which Amer- 
ican manufacturers are now trying to 
reach, and which such establishments can 
define with accuracy and impartiality, as 
to the the textile materials in the raw state 
as well as in various stages of advance- 
ment,” and further on: “From the facts 
adduced with regard to the present sys- 
tem, it is evident that while the proposed 
method of levying the duty might fall 
short of accuracy, it would be a far more 
equitable plan than that now in opera- 
tion.”’ 


One plan to work out this principle has 
been to grade the wool according to shrink- 
age, and compel it to pay duty accordingly 
as follows: 


Shrinking over 65 per cent 11 ¢ per Ib. 
Shrinking 55.65 per cent, 13 c per lb. 
Shrinking 45-55 per cent, 16 c per lb. 
Shrinking 35-45 per cent, 20 c per Ib. 
Shrinking 25-35 per cent, 24 ¢ per Ib. 
Shrinking 15-25 per cent, 27 ¢ per lb. 
Shrinking less than 15 p. c. 33c per Ib. 


This equals a tax of approximately 33 
cents per scoured pound, upon all wool 
equally, whether, shrinking 15 per cent or 
65 per cent, whether shrinking 25 per cent 
or 55 per cent. 


Compared with the present system, we 
find that most of the. wool imported pays 
considerably less than that; the tax on 
clean wool of the first. class ranging as 
follows: 


Shrinking 66 per cent, 33 ¢ per pound. 
Shrinking 55 per cent, 24.4 per pound. 
Shrinking 45 per cent, 20c per pound. 
Shrinking 35 per cent, 17 ¢ per pound. 
Shrinking 30 per cent, 15 ¢ per pound. 


Whether. the foregoing proposed method 
be used, or a simple method of estimating 
the scoured contents of the wool, and in 
making it pay 33 cents per pound would 
make no difference. In either case the 


scoured wool would be on the same basis. 
The law. now says it shall. pay 33 cents; 
this you are guaranteed, to this you are, 
according to the theory of the law, entit- 
led, by way of protection, and it is about 
time that the public understand and real- 
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ize that the actual protection which you 
now receive is on the average little, if 
any, more than half of that. 

That an amendment to the law adopting 
either of the methods mentioned, would 
be infinitely better for the wool grower, 
and that it would at the same time place 
the manufacturer upon an equal footing, 
seems to me to need no argument. That 
the idea should be embodied into law seems 
to me beyond question, if the law is capa. 
ble of successful operation, and I believe 
it to be so, under the advantages of the 
scientific knowlege of the present day. If 
the Boston wool buyer is shrewd enough to 
judge the wool on the plains of the moun- 
tain states, the government ought to afford 
experts to do the same in the customs hous- 
es. If conditioning houses in Europe give 
satisfactory results in the estimate, no rea- 
son should exist why we should lag behind. 
While it is well enough to move slowly in 
the dark, we should not hesitate while in 
the light and the age and the supposed 
sanctity of the law, or an idea should not be 
a bar to the march of progress. 


It was extremely unfortunate that Sched- 
ule K was not, at least in the minds of the 
people, settled at the last revision. Changes 
and threatened changes in tariff always 
have a demoralizing influence upon indus- 
try. The low market on wool during the 
last year was to a large extent due to the 
unsettled condition of this problem, and 
it will not be settled until it is settled 
right. While the worsted men must be 
amply protected, while due consideration 
must be given to the wants and needs of 
the carded woolen men, the great indus- 
try of the sheepmen must not be neglect. 
ed, and if in the coming struggle you look 
after your own interests, while at the same 
time taking a stand in accordance with the 
principles of justice and right, none should 
have any just cause for complaint. 


There is a feature of this problem which 
[ cannot overlook. That is the question 
of assessing an advalorem duty on wool, 
instead of a specific duty. To adopt the ad- 
valorem principle would be greatly injur- 
ious to your interests, for the reason that 
when the price is the lowest you need the 
duty most. To illustrate, suppose the du- 
ty to be 50 per cent; when the price of 
the imported wool is 15 cents per pound, 
the duty paid would be 7 1-2c per pound; 
but if the price of wool is at 5 cents, the 
duty would be only 2% cents per pound. 
Yet in the latter instance you need the 
7 1-2 cents protection considerably more 
than in the former. It is not an answer 
to say, that the duty upon woolen goods, 
outside of the compensatory duty, is adva_ 
lorem, because the advalorem duty in that 
case is assessed for protection mainly 
against the cheaper labor of Europe. The 
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price of labor does not vary materially 
from time to time, while the price of wool 
varies sometimes enormously from year to 
year, and even from one season to anoth- 
er. 


Many other problems are involved in 
the tariff on wool and woolens. There is 
for instance, the troublesome question of 
duty on carpet wool which pays a duty of 
4 cents or 7 cents per pound, depending 
on whether its value is below, or above 
12 cents per pound. The importations 
amounted to 66,000,000 pounds in 1907, 
to 101,000,000 pounds in 1908 and to 120.- 
000,000 pounds in 1909. The amount of 
wool consumed in the carpet industry in 
1905 was 51,000,000 pounds. I cannot 
explain the enormous amount of importa- 
tions of this wool in the last two years, 
and in other years, except upon the theory 
that a great deal of it is used in the man- 
ufacture of clothing, instead of being con- 
fined to the carpet industry, and on ac- 
count of the low tariff thereon, has a de. 
pressing effect upon the price of the home 
product. But I can not enter into this, and 
other questions at the same time. Sched- 
ule K is the most complicated of any in 
the tariff law, and it takes the combined 
thought of the best minds to evolve a law 
which accords even in a reasonable de- 
gree with the interests of the woolgrower, 
the manufacturer and the people. I have 
called your attention to a few important 
propositions, which are of vital interest to 
you and which must be thoroughly con- 
sidered, so that you may be able to aid 
in the future, in framing a wool and a 
woolen schedule which will be more sat- 
isfactory all around. It is useless 
for you to attempt to have the law remain 
without changes. It is useless to appeal 
to the age of the present law; age never 
lends enchantment to inequality or injus- 
tice; and the halo of the past becomes ex- 
tinct in the light of the features of today, 
which are practical, and right at the same 
time. Although the attitude of certain 
democratic congressmen, who already have 
begun to talk of free raw material, seems 
ominous, the agitation in favor of free wool 
has not yet gained great headway, but if 
unwise combinations are made and a wrong 
attitude is taken, it may bring disaster. 
It is useless to deplore tariff agitation; it 
is here, and here to stay until the subject 
is settled along just lines, and when the 
adjustment has been made I want to be 
able to look at it and find in it the prin- 
ciples of protection firmly embedded. 


The protests against the tariff have been 
like a gathering snow ball. It is true that 
revision along certain lines is necesary; 
but the general public, ill informed on the 
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The Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention 


The Arizona Wool Growers Association 
held their annual convention at Flagstaff 
on July 6th and 7th, 1911. Anticipating a 
greater attendance and more interest than 
usual, the Wool Growers at their winter 
meeting in Phoenix voted to invite ex- 
Governor F. R. Gooding, of Idaho, President 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
to attend and address the convention. In 
many respects it was a notable gathering, 
many of the leading citizens of the terri- 
tory being present, as well as Governor 
Sloan of Arizona and other officials, and 
Gov. F. R. Gooding, of Idaho. 


Hon. M. J. Riordan of Flagstaff deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, dotted with 
considerable humor and going back to 
Solomon’s time when the sheep business 
was a most important and honorable occu- 
pation. This was happily responded to by 
A. A. Johns of Prescott. 

After the reading and approval of the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, the 
secretary read several letters from persons 
invited to attend but who could not be 
present. 


The chair appointed a committee on 
Credentials, on Resolutions and on Nom- 
inations. 


Ex-Governor F. R. Gooding of Idaho, 
President of the National Wool Growers 
Association, in attendance by special invi- 
tation, was introduced and delivered a 
very able address upon the present con#i- 
tion of our industry and its future pros- 
pects. The address was listened to with 
close attention, the speaker was frequently 
applauded and at the conclusion of the ad- 
dress he was given an ovation. 


After Governor Gooding’s address, a re- 
cess of five minutes was ordered by the 
chair that persons present might make ap- 
plication for membership in the National 
Wool Growers Association, and many 
promptly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 


Mr. E. S. DePass, Secretary of the Ariz- 
ona Railway Commission, by invitation 
was present and delivered a short address 
relative to the reduction of freight rates 
on wool, and the complaint now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion brought by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Arizona Railway 
Commission. 


The Secretary then read the annual ad- 
dress of the President, wherein he refer- 
red at length to the many things accomp- 
lished during the past year, and making 
pertinent suggestions as to our future. 

The Convention then adjourned until 10 
o’clock the following morning, the presi- 


Tha Secretary's Report of the Proceed- 
ings at Flagstaff, July 6th and 7th, 1911 








dent first announcing that a Banquet 
would be served at the Commercial Hotel 
at 8:30 o’clock that evening, in honor of 
President Gooding, Governor Sloan and 
other invited guests, and that all wool 
growers and visitors were invited to be 
present. 


That evening a splendid banquet was 
enjoyed by about 100 persons and lasted 
until 2 a. m. President H. E. Campbell 
presided as toastmaster. Some 20 or more 
guests responded to the toasts or made ex- 
cellent addresses and talks, among’ the 
number being Hon. F. R. Gooding, Presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Hon. Richard E. Sloan, Governor 
of Arizona, Hon George Mauk, Territorial 
Auditor, Robert A. Craig, Secretary of the 
Territorial Board of Control, James B. Gi- 
rand, Territorial Engineer, T. G. Norris, 
President of the Arizona Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, Hon E. M. Doe, U. S. District 
Judge, Dr. R. H. H. Blome, President of 
the Northern ‘Arizona Normal School, Hon. 
F. S. Breen, of the “Coconino Sun” and 
member ofthe Territorial Council, X. N. 
Steeves, District.Attorney, W. C. Barnes, 
W. A. Drake, and Charles Hinderer of the 
U. S. Forest Service, C. B. Wilson, M. I. 
Powers, E. A. Sawyer, H. J. Gray, C. C. 
Hutchinson, Jack Crabb, President of the 
Coconino Cattle Association and F. L. Han- 
na, traveling freight agent of the A. T. & 
S. F. Railway Company. 


Music was furnished by the home juv- 
enile orchestra, led by Miss Lightbourne, 
and was exceptionally good and a delight- 
ful surprise to the guests. 


On the following day the Convention 
was called to order and the Committee on 
Resolutions through its chairman, H. J. 
Gray made their report, submitting the 
five following resolutions, to-wit:— 


Resolution No. 1 


Resolved by the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association in Convention assembled, this 
7th day of July, 1911, that we reiterate and 
approve the following resolution adopted 
at our last annual convention, and urge 
the officers of this association, to keep the 
same before the officers of the departments 
controlling the same, including the Re- 
clamation service, until equitable action 
thereon is obtained in all National forests: 


‘‘Whereas, the sheep and wool growers 
own more than two-thirds of the patented 
stock ranches with permanent stock water 
and have made in the past ten years more 


than three-fourths of the investments in 
water developments and stock ranch im- 
provements on the Coconino National For- 
est; and 


‘Whereas, the National Government 
through its agents have, since it first be- 
gan to limit and control the grazing on 
said forest reserves ten years ago, con- 
stantly reduced the number of sheep al- 
lowed to graze thereon, and at the same 
time increased the number of cattle allowed 
to graze thereon to approximately three 
times the number occupying the ranges 
when they began said control, and they are 
now further reducing said sheep because of 
alleged over-grazing, and have otherwise 
manifested unwarranted discrimination 
against the sheep industry and in favor of 
the cattle industry of the National forests 
to the great detriment of Northern Arizona; 
therefore, 


“Be it resolved by the Arizona Wool 
Growers Association in Annual Convention 
assembled that we most earnestly protest 
against said injustice, and that we appeal 
to the National Government, and all de- 
partments controlling said regulations, 
for more liberal and equitable regulations 
in behalf of the sheep industry, which is 
beyond question the most important branch 
of the live stock industries of Northern Ar- 
izona; and that we recommend and direct 
our officers and executive committee to 
make a respectful but persistent and manly 
fight for more just and reasonable regula- 
tions as to the sheep indu:try of Arizona. 


Resolution No. 2. 


“Resolved that we oppose the reduction of 
the protective limit on sheep grazing in 
the National forests below 2,000 head, and 

“Resolved further, that we urge the 
recognition of this protective limit as ap- 
plying to the individual interests of part- 
ners of a firm and not to the firm as a 
unit and if this cannot be done then, that 
old established firms holding permits on 
National forests be allowed to divide their 
herds and permits without prejudice or 
reduction.” 

Resolution No. 3. 


“Be it resolved by the Arizona Wool 
Growers Association in Annual Convention 
assembled, this 7th day of July, 1911, that 
we must earnestly protest against the pas- 
sage by Congress of any of the several bills 
now pending, changing or reducing the 
tariff on wool and meats, until such time 
as the tariff commission shall be able to 
report upon the subjects involved, in or- 
der that this tariff question may be re- 
moved as far as possible from politics and 
settled finally upon the pure question of 
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justice and equity to the people generally 
and the interests of the industries involv- 
ed.” 

Resolution No. 4. 

“Resolved that we favor and heartily 
approve the suit now pending before the 
United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission involving the reduction of freight 
rates on wool, pelts, mohair, etc., and 
pledge our support to the National As- 
sociation and the Arizona Railway Com- 
mission and such other organizations as 
may be assisting therein.” 


Resolution No. 5. 

“Be it Resolved, that, whereas, an All 
Wise Providence has seen fit to remove 
from our midst, during the present year, 
two of our active and untiring brother 
workers, Lewis D. Yeager and Thomas 
Sayer, we do at this time in our annual 
meeting, extend to the bereaved families 
our deepest sympathy and assure them 
that they are not alone in the great loss 
we as an organization and a community 
have sustained.” 


After discussion by forest supervisor 
Drake, E. S. Gosney, Governor Gooding, 
W. C. Barnes of the Forest Service, and 
others, the resolutions were taken up sep- 
arately and adopted, the last one by a ris- 
ing vote. 


Mr.. F. A: Jones, Secretary of the Mari- 
copa County Club, an invited guest, was 
introduced and delivered an address on the 
subject of excessive freight rates. 


Hon. Richard E. Sloan, Governor of Ar- 
izona, being present by special invitation, 
was introduced and delivered one of his 
characteristic able and interesting address- 
es. 

The matter of an advisory board for Sit- 
greaves National Forest was brought up 
by some of the users. At present there 
is no board for that forest, and a majority 
of the users are not enrolled in this associ- 
ation. It was voted that the matter of 
organizing an advisory board for the west 
side of the forest be referred to the users 
of that forest who are members of this 
association, and that said users and mem- 
bers arrange for and agree on the bound- 
ary lines of such part of said forest. 


The Committee on nominations present- 
ed their report, and the following Officers, 
Executive Committee, Advisory Boards, 
and Delegates were elected, towit:— 


President, Hugh E. Campbell, Flagstaff. 

Vice president,E. A. Sawyer, Winslow: 
Secretary and treasurer, F. W. Perkins, 
Flagstaff. -.- 


Executive Committee—H. E Campbell, 
Flagstaff; E. A. Sawyer, Winslow; F. W. 
John Hennesy, Flag- 


Perkins, Flagstaff; 
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staff; H. J. Gray, Williams; C. C. Hutch- 
inson, Williams; E. B. Newman, Holbrook. 
Advisory Boards: 

. Coconino National . Forest—H. E. 
Campbell, Geo. F. Campbell, T. E. Pollock, 
C. J. Babbitt, Joel W. Rice. 

Tusayan National Forest—F. W. Per- 
kins, C. C. Hutchinson, W. H. Campbell, 
C. E. Howard, Colin Campbell. 


Prescott National Forest—H. E. Camp- 
bell, Arthur Garrett, E. B. Newman, O. B. 
Sutton, C. Hess, Jr. 

Member National Advisory Board—F. 
W. Perkins. 

Delegates to National Convention—H. 
E. Campbell and F. W. Perkins. 


It was voted that F. W. Perkins act as 
Secretary of all advisory Boards, keep- 
ing a record of the acts of each board, 
and be allowed his traveling expenses when 
on duty as such secretary. 

H. E. Campbell, re-elected President of 
this Association, was called on for a speech 
and responded in a happy vein, and urged 
a stronger and more thorough organiza- 
tion and the support of all the wool grow- 
ers in the Territory. 


A vote of thanks was unanimously ex- 
tended to Gov. F. R. Gooding, President 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and to Hon. Richard E. Sloan, Gov- 
ernor of Arizona, and all other invited 
guests to the Convention, for their attend- 
ance and assistance in making this annual 
convention such a pronounced success. 

A vote of thanks was also extended to 
the outgoing officers for their services ren- 
dered during the past year. 

The Executive Committee was author- 
ized to appoint as delegates to the National 
Wool Growers Convention, in addition to 
the two elected by. this Convention, such 
members of this association as find they 
ean attend. 

It was voted that the assessment for the 
current year to be one cent per head on 
sheep owned by the members and that 
the same be collected in one or two in- 
stallments, as the Executive Committee 
may direct, and at such time or times. 

It was also voted that this association re- 
new its membership with the American 
National Live Stock Association as well 
as with the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

The Sheep Sanitary Commission an- 
nounced through member H. J. Gray that 
as a precautionary measure there would 
be an order for the general dipping of 
sheep this fall between September ist, 
and November 15th, 1911. 

There being nothing further to come be- 
fore this convention, and after having one 
of the largest and best in its history, the 
Convention adjourned. 
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‘AS VIEWED IN OHIO 


Concerning the situation at Wash. 
ington and the tariff question in general, 
I have this to say: Unfortunately for the 
wool growers, free wool agitation has be- 
come a political question in the hands of 
a political power, coming into power upon 
a free trade agitation, a power promising 
the laboring man cheaper clothing, cheap- 
er living and cheaper everything. Evading 
the discussion of wages that is always ser- 
iously affected to correspond with a re- 
duction upon their product. When the 
question is made a political issue for a 
political gain, circulated broadcast among 
the laboring class by the public press, with 
flattering promises of everything cheap, it 
is a very catching card to win votes forget- 
ting the free trade gloomy days of the 90’s, 
ready and willing to accept the same old 
promise, that before won political power 
but quickly lost, when the principle was 
tested by the people with a very heavy 
loss to flock owners. 

It seems impossible for us to avoid an- 
other similar loss, with the most able 
statesmen of the country lined up politi- 
cally against each other, competent to car- 
ry on a continuous diseussion for weeks on 
a question that should be intelligently 
settled in half a days time 
by a committee or board or commission. 


During the last free trade agitation, in 
the ’90’s, millions of sheep were driven to 
the market and slaughtered at from 50c 
to $1.00, that cost $2.00 to produce. The 
same will occur again as soon as the min- 
ority secures a majority of the Senate 
Nothing short of an expensive test will set 
aside the strong, flattering promises that 
are fast winning political power, what a 
misfortune to flock owners! who have de- 
voted so much. of their lives to the pro- 
duction of a fleece that makes the most 
durable fabric worn by the American peo- 
ple in the protection of their health and 
comfort. 

Mr. Taft was very wise in appointing a 
commission to thoroughly investigate the 
entire situation, there is no other way by 
which the public can ascertain the. true 
situation of any business. As a represen- 
ative of nearly 600 breeders I want to say 
that we are ready and very anxious to have 
the commission carefully investigate ev- 
ery feature of. wool production, and if 
it is found that we are having an unrea- 
sonably high profit we are willing that it 
should be cut down, we urge, however that 
the same commission shall continue the 
work until every branch of the business 
is fully investigated up to the ready-made- 
clothing. 

S. M. Cleaver, Secretary of The Ameri- 
can Delaine-Merino Record Association. 
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The Judicial Function of Forest Service —8y ton. Es. Gosey 











HON. E. S. GOSNEY, Flagstaff, Arizona. 








(Address delivered before American Livestock Ass'n) 


A short time ago I addressed a conven- 
tion of stockmen on the grazing problem, 
and was astonished the next day to see in 
a prominent daily my remarks were char- 
acterized as an assault on forestry. It 
might as appropriately have been called an 
assault on range stock men. No man has 
been a more consistent and persistent 
friend to all that stands for the best inter- 
ests of the forest service and the proper 
use and conservation of the forest and its 
products than I have. Any criticism that 
I have heretofore made or may hereafter 
make of the means and methods used to 
this end, or of any department or official 


in these discussions, is only that honest, 
frank criticism sought by the forester, and 
which is, in my judgment, necessary for the 
best interests of the service and the people 
they serve. 


I shall treat the subject with special 
reference to the grazing problem, though 
the same principles apply to other ques- 
tions arising from time to time in the pro- 
tection and proper management of the 
national forest. 

It is probably a fact that the grazing 
question affects more acutely the interests 
of a larger number of citizens than any 
other class of problems presented to this 
department. 


Here and there all over the Western 
grazing country you will find men who 
have their accumulations of a life time 
invested in a few cattle or sheep, 
and a little ranch and water right, made 
valuable by the fact that it is surrounded 
by, or accessible to, public lands suitable 
for grazing, and by the further fact that 
the custom of the country, recognized by 
the highest courts of our land, has from 
time immemorial permitted the free and 
unrestricted grazing of the surrounding 
lands. It matters not whether he has put 
in ten years of his life building up the 
ranch, or whether he has recently invest- 
ed the savings of ten years in ranch or 
water rights, which, under old conditions, 
assured him of free grazing privileges. 


There is no vested right in the range, 
no right the government is bound to rec- 
ognize, yet there is a right that must be 
guarded with the greatest care and judg- 
ment, or in this innovation of range con- 
trol you will plant the seed of distrust and 
rebellion in the breasts of some of the 
best citizens of the country. I refer to 
that multitude of hard working, honest 
builders of this Western empire, who have 
neither the time, money or training to 
enable them to appear in these conventions 
and plead their own cause. 


This is a serious question and demands 
the most earnest thought of our best men. 
Admitting that the changed conditions re- 
quire, for the protection of such men and 
the conservation of the range for future 
generations, some form of supervision and 
limitation, it becomes a most difficult ques- 
tion to determine, with even-handed justice 
to all concerned, what restrictions are nec- 
essary to preserve the range and protect 
the relative rights of the various users of 
the public domain.. Equities based on 
their rights of property, their investments 
made under former conditions, or upon 
their residence at later periods. Besides 
this comes the ever present and ever per- 
sistent imposter posing as a home builder 
and demanding a share in the fruits of 
the industry and prosperity that has 
come to the bona fide settler and exemplary 
citizen. 


Forest service, in its administration, 
must cope with all these questions. {[t has 
the legislative power of enacting by rules 
and regulations the laws governing tke 
grazing problem, and to change them as 
often as it chooses. It acts as its own jud- 
iciary in deciding the rights of the people 
under these regulations, and the enforce- 
ment of the penalties necessary for the 
protection of the national forest. As its 
own executive, it enforces its own de- 
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crees, and there is no provision for appeal 
to the courts. The exercise of the judicial 
function is that, in which, I believe, lies 
the most danger, to the citizen’and to 
the forest service, which is charged with 
this responsibility. It has been made more 
dangerous by the fact that no provision 
has been made by congress whereby forest 
service or these forest service judges can 
adequately investigate the facts in any 
mooted question. 


The courts of our country have been cen- 
turies in developing and perfecting their 
modes of procedure, and no problem with 
which they have had to deal has been more 
difficult than that which guarded the in- 
tegrity of the testimony and the facts pre- 
sented in any given case. 


Forest service has sprung into existence 
practically, within the last five years. It 
would be remarkable if many mistakes 
had not been made in the rapid develop- 
ment of its arbitrary system of adminis- 
tration. 


The forest service judges are, as a rule, 
selected more particularly for their quali- 
fications in forestry, and are necessarily 
men of limited experience and knowledge 
of many subjects and grazing problems 
coming before them, and have practically 
no precedents to guide them, as do the 
judges of our courts. 


Any court of: our country before whom 
a question comes for decision, though the 
amount involved be ever so small, will first 
summon witnesses, examining and cross-ex- 
amining them under oath, in the presence 
of the interested parties, and sift the facts 
to the bottom. But forest service has no 
such power in any case. Its judges are 
left to pass upon all the intricate questions 
of equity and personal rights, constantly 
arising on such facts as they can get from 
ex parte affidavits and the unsworn reports 
of range riders and forest guards. 


Every jurist knows that a large portion 
of all such evidence is mere gossip. If 
such evidence was allowed to be presented 
to, or considered by, any court or jury in 
the trial of any case, civil or criminal, that 
alone would be ample grounds for reversal 
on appeal. Here it will be seen that the 
forest representatives are charged with a 
judicial duty, for which they had no special 
training or preparation, and have no ade- 
quate means of getting at the facts in the 
case. 


No tribunal passing upon public or pri- 
vite rights can do justice, under such con- 
ditions, or any conditions, without the best 
facilities for proving the facts and disprov- 
ing the falsehoods. 


Everybody knows that if a difference 
arises between two neighbors, other neigh- 
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bors will not give facts, within their 
knowledge, to either party unless they are 
almost forced to do so. 

The timidity of users of forest ranges is 
not lessened when it is the forest service 
or any forest official, whose action or judg- 
ment is called in question or criticised by 
the evidence to be submitted. We have 
had illustrations of this in Arizona to 
which I will refer later. 


Every lawyer knows that it is 
impossible to get the disputed facts of any 
case before a court by ex parte affidavits, 
or in any way which does not provide for 
an examination of the witness under oath. 
Some provision, therefore, must be made 
to empower the proper officer to 
such testimony wherever necessary. 


utteriy 


secure 


Since all decisions of the forest super- 
visor is or should be subject to review 
and final decisions by his superior officers, 
it is evident that the deposition is the most 
simple and practical method 
this testimony, and may be used in any 
stage of the investigation. It is not sup- 
posed that the exercise of this power will 
be necessary in every case, and 
perience and observation leads me to the 
firm conviction that if the forest service 
has this power, vested in a competent rep- 
resentative, it is not likely to need its ex- 
ercise half as often as if it did not have 
this power to force men, wherever they 
may be found, to divulge any facts that 
they may know and bring to light any and 
all abuses of power or privilege by the 
service or settler. 


of securing 


my ex- 


In the discussion of this question, some 
time ago, it was suggested that the forest 
service did not need this power, because 
it could send a special inspector into the 
field to investigate the facts in any case 
and that his report would be sufficient. 


Can you imagine the judge of one of 
our courts in the trial of a case of libel, 
felony or an important civil suit refusing to 
examine or hear witnesses, but sending a 
bailiff out to investigate and report the 
facts on which he would decide the case? 
This is, practically, what the forest 
vice is compelled to do under present con- 
ditions; it is sometimes worse. The forest 
inspector would in many places, find him- 
self handicapped by .the fact that the evi- 
dence sought would involve some member 
or members of the forest service force. 


ser- 


Under existing conditions your forest 
officials and rangers may be silent partners 
with any number of stockmen on the re- 
serve, and you have no power to 
these facts. 


prove 


Stockmen may be holding permits and 
I 


ranging ther own stock in the name of 


other men, dummies on forest reserve rec- 
cords, and there is no way to prevent it 


If the forest officials are disposed to ex- 
ercise the arbitrary powers at their dis- 
posal they can, in a very short time, teach 
the average stock owner that his interest 
demands that he shall strictly attend to his 
own business, volunteer evidence for no 
one and court favor of all local forest of- 
ficials. These conditions have existed in 
certain Western national forests to such a 
marked degree that the local forest offic- 
ial, through his friends and supporters, 
actually dictated the policy of the live stock 
association. A large proportion of the 
members of that association, strange as it 
may seem, were afraid to support a meas- 
ure, or express an opinion, that was not in 
accord with the wishes of the forest auto- 
crat. Good men have come to me and told 
me of range abuses, at the same time beg- 
ging me not divulge the source of informa- 
tion. With few exceptions men were afraid 
to submit an honest, frank statement and 
argument in support of what they believed 
to be their own just rights. It was not belie- 
ved to be safe to be honest, frank and open. 
Stubborn facts and honest arguments are 
by’ many still believed to be less effective 
than delicate flattery and polite submis- 
sion in securing range rights and favors. 


I know this statement will be questioned, 
but I have had so much evidence of the fact 
and so often repeated, that I can not be 
mistaken. Only yesterday I received a 
letter from an Arizona stockman protest- 
ing against my recklessness in criticising 
forest service, in which letter this feeling 
was unintentionally shown very clearly. I 
will read that part of the letter, omitting 
names. I might say, in explanation, that 
last week I made an address before the 
Natonal Wool Growers’ convention which 
was misquoted and misconstrued in the 
press dispatches so as to characterize the 
address as an attack on the forest service 
or its representatives. It. was this garbled 
report of my address that the gentleman 
refers to in this letter. He says: 


“About all I have seen is your alleged 
attack on the forest service. I think some 
things must have been wrongly reported 
about that. If all is true, I do not think 
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stands much show to get any favors or 


much considerativoa from the hands of the 
department.” 


Now the gentleman who writes this is 
a very intelligent representative citizen and 
stock man, one whose earnestness and in- 
tegrity is above question. He simply en- 
ters a mild protest against my supposed 
in having possibly made ob- 
jectionable charges against forest service 
representatives. You will note that he 


indiscretion 




















does not say that I was not just or fair 
to the forestry. The thing uppermost in 
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(enumerating parties interested with me 
and parties whose rights I have advocated), 
do not stand much show to get any favors 
or much consideration at the hands of the 
department.” 

In other words, that if I have been so 
indiscreet as to have made statements that 
are likely to have given offense to the forest 
service officials, they will discipline me by 
refusing to do justice, either to me or to 
the parties interested with me, or to par- 
ties whose rights I may espouse. Now, 
understand me, I am not stating this as a 
fact or as justified, but I do state it as 
an example of the impression prevalent in 
that section. 

On one occasion range allotments were 
to be made among former occupants. Ap- 
plications were received from various par- 
ties. The young forest representative ap- 
peared and asked for a committee to assist 
him in the work. With this committee, 
all of whom were applicants for range, he 
retired behind closed doors, and after three 
hours of deliberation he returned, and 
with no opportunity, for objection or dis- 
cussion by any interested party his awards 
were announced. This decision involved 
rights which meant thousands of dollars 
to the stockmen, and should have received 
more careful consideration and an oppor- 
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tunity for interested parties to be heard. 
There was plenty of complaint both as to 
methods and awards on the side, but not 
a word in the hearing of the forest official. 
Only compliments reached his ears. I do 
not mention this to criticise the young 


man. I have no reason to doubt his hon- 
esty. The method was bad, and the stock- 
men ‘interested seemed  discouragingly 


weak; but there were mitigating conditions 
not necessary to discuss. I mention this as 
another illustration of the primitive meth- 
ods and the feeling that is growing up 
among users of forest ranges. 

The range and forest expert is another 
element in the administration that must be 
less self-reliant and confident, and must 
come more in touch with the men who know 
the conditions from years of experience 
during all seasons and under all the varying 
conditions. I have personally known many 
mistakes in such reports made by very ca- 
pable and well meaning men. In grazing 
problems they usually err in too much re- 
striction, but. I have known awards of 
twice as many stock to be given range as it 
would carry, where a frank discussion with 
the occupant would have revealed the facts 
as they actually existed. 

Much as these methods and unavoidable 
errors mean to the stockmen, they mean 
even more to the forest service, and the 
conservation of those resources for which 
forest service stands. With capable, well- 
qualified judges of these questions, well! 
devised methods and ample power to se- 
cure the truth in any case, they can not 
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meet the ends of justice, or hold the con- 
fidence of the people. How can this be 
done? Without going into details which 
must in all cases be left largely to the evy- 
olution of experience, we should have— 

First. An act of congress authorizing 
the appointment of special inspectors who 
should have power to summon witnesses 
and take testimony under oath, as to de- 
positions to be used before courts of jus- 
tice. 

Second. We should have some form of 
appelate council or board, composed in 
part, at least, of the most reliable and best 
qualified men that our western range 
country can produce, to whom all proposed 
range rules and regulations must be sub- 
mitted for approval before they are put 
in operation, and to whom important range 
matters should be taken by appeal from 
forest service, as an appellate court in for- 
est service. 

The former of these two propositions has 
been endorsed by the resolutions of this 
Association, by the public lands conven- 
tion at Denver, the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association and other live stock asso- 
ciations. It has never been rejected by 
but one stockmen’s meeting. At that 
meeting the decisive argument was the 
reported opposition of the local forest rep- 
resentative, and it is shown later that the 
stockmen opposing the resolutions were 
at the time the owners of a large number 
of stock being run on the forest reserve, 
in the name of other men who were sup- 
posed to be the rightful owners. 


Address of Welcome to Arizona Wool Growers 


Mr. 

I must confess that it is something of 
a novelty for me to be facing an audience 
and I fear it will be something of a pun- 
ishment for the audience before I finish. 
If I had been asked to navigate the hur- 
ricane deck of a bronco cow-pony for the 
delectation of our visitors, I might 
hoped to furnish them with some amuse- 
ment. But to be deliberately standing here 
to talk at them can furnish, at best, only a 
few moments of painful suspense before 
the actual work of this convention begins. 


Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


have 


I asked a friend what could have gone 
wrong with President Campbell when he 
asked me to make a speech. “Oh, that’s 
easy,’ he replied, ‘‘a sheep men’s conven- 
tion necessarily has to do with mutton, and 
Mr. Campbell, with an eye to the fitness of 
things, recognized that a mutton head like 
you could not fail to tangle things up at 
the start.’’ So here I am, but I lost my 
identification purposes 


friend, who for 
may be called Jeff. 


By M. J. Riordan of Flagstaff, Ari. 


It is to be expected at any gathering of 
human beings,—particularly of sheep-men 

~some will bleat and others will blat. The 
bleats of this Convention will come during 
its later sittings,—you are fortunate that 
all the blatting is to be done now. 

I have been warned to say nothing that 
can in any wise anticipate the wisdom that 
shall appear in the papers to be read at this 
Convention. I am to touch neither on the 
relations of sheep grazing to Forestry, nor 
on the freight rates on wool, nor on the 
means of increasing the number of chops 
to the mutton. This leaves very little for 
me to say and some extremely sharp corn- 
ers for me to turn in the saying of it. 

Under the circumstances it would seem 
best for me to confine myself to the present 
purpose of my existence; the extension on 
behalf of the citizens of Flagstaff and Co- 
conino County of a hearty welcome, I had 
hoped to be able to say, first to 
the chief executive of our territory, 


who expected to 
of his 


give us the honor 
presence, at the opening 
meeting of the Convention, but who has un- 
fortunately been delayed by the rains in 
the South; then to the guests from other 
States, particularly to Governor Gooding 
who has always been a veritable army in 
himself in defence of the sheep industry 
throughout the country. These men have 
traveled far to test our hospitality and at 
the same time to repay us a hundred fold 
by the expression of views which may be 
of inestimable value to this and every other 
community in which the avocation of the 
shepherd is pursued. And finally we heart- 
iiy welcome each member of the Territor- 
torial Wool Growers’ Association, who 
comes here to give us the benefit of his ex- 
perience in the sheep business, and learns 
new twists and turns in the trade from 
those who come to us as masters 

It goes without saying that this county 
which bears so largely the character of a 
pastoral country, should welcome with the 
pastorial country, should welcome with the 
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greatest good will the sitting, at its cen- 
tral point of Government, of a Convention 
of men who represent one of its chief in- 
dustries. And, we do welcome one and all 
with open hearts end friendly hands. The 
flaps of our tents are raised for you; the 
pot is boiling on our camp fires for you; 
you have only to sharpen your teeth for 
our dough gods and they are yours. 

The poet Virgil in a desperate attempt 
to express the lengths to which a Roman 
sheep-herder, Tityrus by name, would go 
in showing devotion to his best girl, could 
conceive of nothing more magnanimous to 
say of him, than that, “he much fat cheese 
for Amaryllis pressed.’”’” Now any swain 
who could let himself out to that extent 
for a mere “‘rag and bone and a hank of 
hair,’”’ certainly had all the elements of a 
hero.. But the people of Flagstaff are noth- 
ing if not blooded, and will cover that an- 
cient sheep-herder’s ante and raise him sev- 
eral points better in behalf of the mem- 
bers of this convention. They arise to the 
occasion and say to you through me, ‘‘Take 
the whole blamed cheese. Do not shy even 
at the smell.” 

I do not venture to speculate on just 
how far this convention would go if this 
convention were made up of suffragettes. 
I can only say that even in that event we 
would not let any Roman sheep-herder, 
however fragrant, slide under the wire a- 
head of us. 

Indeed you are welcome to Arizona and 
to Flagstaff. May our skies wear their 
deepest blue, our mountains breath their 
most refreshing airs, our little town be to 
you as the shadow of a great rock in weary 
land, during all the days that you may be 
with us. 

The profession of sheep raising has been 
from the very beginning one of the most 
honorable avocations among men. We find 
on almost every page of the Scripture 
both of the Old and New Testaments, the 
shadow of the shepherd and of his flock ;—- 
the relation between the two being express- 
ed in terms of tenderness and enticing af- 
fection. The art and literature of Greece 
and Rome are veritable shepherds’ trails. 
We have all heard of the Shepherd Kings 
of Egypt, and of coins that bore the image 
of the sheep, and in fact represented the 
value of the sheep. Indeed the trading of 
sheep between men was perhaps the first 
form of monetary exchange. There were 
times when the monetary basis of commun- 
ities of men was the meek-eyed sheep,—as 
it practically is today among the Navajos, 
instead of the gold basis of the 7-come-11 
of our friend William J. Bryan. ? 

I am not calling up these ghosts of the 
past merely to spin out time, but to im- 
press upon the membership of this Con- 
vention that the sheepman is engaged in one 
of the most ancient and honorable profess- 
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ions that men have ever pursued. The track 
of the sheep extends right up to the gates 
of the Garden of Eden. The sheep men pres- 
ent therefore, are not developing a new in- 
dustry, but are engaged in, and are gather- 
ed together to discuss a business that was 
old when Abraham was a child. 

It would seem, since this is all Gospel 
truth, that we ought in all conscience in 
this day and generation to know all about 
the humble sheep and about sheep raising, 
without having to come together to teach 
and be taught the business. We ought to 
feel it in our bones. Jacob had to dip his 
sheep, and to shear them, and to hold his 
father-in-law level while he was doing it, 
just as Hugh Campbell, Charley Howard, 
and John Hennessy do today, with this dif- 
ference, perhaps, that they substitute their 
uncle for father-in-law Laban. 

In all these centuries surely all possible 
knowledge regarding the sheep business 
should have been acquired and assimilated 
But it has not. We are wrestling today, 
as Jacob in his tent on the hills of Pales. 
tine wrestled with the angels, with the 
same sheep problems that he did, though 
it may be under different forms. Scab 
troubled his flocks, foot-rot was not un- 
known to him, range was short, water 
holes were few and far between, the rainy 
season was always doubtful, the mutton 
dealers jewed prices down to the lowest 
notch, and the tax gatherer was everlast- 
ingly abroad in the land. 

You are gathered here today to discuss 
these world old problems as they apply to 
the conditions on the hills and in the val- 
leys of this great western country, and in- 
deed wherever a wool bearing animal wags 
its stump of a tail. 

We do not know all about it, even though 
our fathers, Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
were all in the business and were eminently 
successful at it too. The centuries have 
taught us something, however, and there 
are men with us today who have given their 
time and their thought to the study of the 
sheep growing industry in all its phases. 
They have studied the conditions on the 
ground in various parts of our country. 
They have considered the causes of suc- 
cess or failure in other countries and in 
other times and under the aspects of dif-_ 
ferent climates, ranges, markets and laws. 
They have collected this information and 
have put it in form, and are now going to 
put some of the results before you ,gen- 
tleman, for your instruction and welfare. 
They are not going to tell you all that is 
to be said on the question of sheep and 
wool-raising. A thousand years hence,— 
and then another thousand,—and the wes- 
tern sheep man will be discussing the ques- 
tions you are now to discuss. The ulti- 
mate word upon this or any other subject 
of human interest shall never be said, but 


you will hear from experts in their line 
hints and arguments that if well attended 
to will bring a rich reward in warding off 
dangers, in increasing your success and in 
banding the sheep men in a unity of effort 
and purpose. You will all certainly gain 
new lights on the business with which you 
are all more or less in touch, and if this 
should issue in some individual betterment 
of method the hours you will have spent 
here will be far from in vain. 

Many of you if not all are familiar with 
the story of the Irishman bearing the same 
name as myself—and of the prince of arch- 
angels—who upon finishing his day’s la- 
bor returned to-his home in a sadly batter- 
ed physical condition. His wife immediate- 
ly demanded the details of the evident case 
of assault and battery. Upon being inform- 
ed that the other party was three husky 
Dutchmen she proceeded to berate the 
whole German nation and after she had ex- 
hausted her vocabulary of tirade, she wound 
up by asking ‘“‘where in blazes these three 
particular Dutchmen were now?”’ My name- 
sake refused to definitely locate his as- 
sailants but calmed his irate spouse with 
the kindly admonition, “Oh, Mary Ann, 
for the love of Heaven, spake kindly of 
the dead.’” 

I trust that this audience will aeai as 
charitably with me. . 


Protection for Wool and Woolens. 
(Continued from Page Sixteen) 





tariff, because of its Intricies, frequently 
misconstrue the ideas and aims of the 
true friends of revision; it will condem at 
times, where condemnation is unjust; and 
will prefer to break rather than to mend. 
Special favors found hidden in one place 
are apt to be construed to be universal; 
the discovery of jokers in one paragraph 
is often considered a certain indication 
that they are present in every other. The 
injustice of such an attitude is clearly ap- 
parent, and the dangers therein enormous. 
But this must be reckoned with. The peo- 
ple are the ultimate court from which no 
appeal can be taken. Extremists, therefore, 
either way, have no place in the councils 
of the nation in framing a tariff law—a 
law which affects profoundly every artery 
ef the nation’s commerce. Perhaps by 
19i2, a calmer attitude will prevail. I 
hope, I sincerly trust, that congress may 
grant the request of the president for a 
vermanent tariff commission. I believe 


it will help in restoring the confidence of 
the public in the friends of the tariff. 
The system of protection must not be de- 
stroyed. Founded by Washington, strength- 
ened by Lincoln, fortified by McKinley it 
should remain, as it has been, a monument 
to the greatness of American statesmanship. 
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Placing the Duty on a Scoured Basis: 


No. 1. All wool, hair of the Camel, 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals, shall 
be divided, for the purpose of fixing the 
duties to be charged thereon, into the fol- 
lowing classes. 


2. Class I, that is to say, merino, mes- 
tiza, metz, or metis wool, or other wools 
of Merino blood,immediate or remote. Down 
clothing wools, and wools of like character 
with any of the preceeding, including Bag- 
dad wool, China lambs wool, Castel Brar- 
co, Adrianople skin or butchers wools, Lei- 
cester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down 
combing wools, Canadian long wools, or 
other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms herein 
used, and also the hair of the camel, An- 
gora goat, alpaca and other like animals, 
and such wools, as have heretofore been 
imported into the United States from Bu- 
enos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape 
of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britian, Can. 
ada, Egypt, Morroco, and elsewhere, and 
all wools not hereinafter included in class 
2. 

3. Class 2, that is to say, Donski, na- 
tive South American, Cordova, Valpacaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian Camels hair, and 
all such wools of like character as have 
been heretofore usually imported into the 
United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria 
and elsewhere, excepting improved wools 
hereinafter provided for. 


4. The standard samples of all wools 
which are now or may be hereafter depos- 
ited in the principal cutsoms houses of the 
United States, under the authority of the 
gecretary of the treasury, shall be the stand 
ards for the classification of all wools un- 
der this act, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to renew _ these 
standards and to make such additions to 
them from time to time as may be requir- 
ed, and he shall cause to be deposited, like 
standards in other custom houses of the 
United States when they may be needed. 


5. Whenever wool of class 2 shall have 
been improved by the admixture of Mer- 
ino or English blood from their present 
character as represented by the standard 
samples now or hereafter to be deposited 
in the principal customs houses of the Un- 
ited States, such improved wools shall be 
classified for duty as class 1. 


6. If any bale or package of wool or 
hair specified in this act invoiced or en. 
tered as of class 2, or claimed by the im- 
porter to be dutiable as of class 2, 
shall contain any wool or hair enb- 
ject to a higher rate of duty, the whole bale 
or package shall be subject to the rate of 
duty chargeable on wool of class 1, and if 


Bill Introduced by Congressman 
Rucker of Colorado. 








any bale or package be claimed by the im- 
porter, to be shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool. 
hair or other material of any class specified 
in this act, and such bale contains any <d- 
mixture of any one or more of said mater- 
ials, or of any other material the whole 
bale or package shall be subject to duty ai 
the highest rate imposed upon any urticle 
in said bale or package. 


7. When wool or hair of the first class 
shall be imported the duty thereon shall 
be assessed upon the estimated amount of 
scoured wool or hair, such importation of 
wool or hair will yield, this amount to be 
determined by scouring in the regular 
manner, under such regulations as the 
secretary of the Treasury may provide, 
representative samples of such wool or 
hair and the amount of scoured wool or 
hair derived from such tests shall be used 
as a basis to determine the total amount of 
scoured wool or hair contained in such im- 
portation covered by such test. The duty 
upon the amount of scoured wool, or hair 
thus estimated, as contained in such im- 
portation, shall be thirty cents per pound, 
provided however where wool or hair of 
the first class shall be imported scoured, 
the tests herein provided for need not be 
made, but the duty upon such scoured wool 
shall be thirty cents per pound, and pro- 
vided further that the duty upon wool of 
the first class imported on the skin shall 
be twenty six cents per pound on the es- 
timated amount of scoured wool such wool 
on the skin will yield when scoured, this 
amount to be determined by such regula- 
tions the Secretary of the Treasury may 
provide. 


8. On wool of the second class, and on 
camels hair of the second class, the duty 
per pound shall be six cents 
provided, that where such wool or hair is 
imported in a condition for use in carding 
or spinning into yarns, or which shall con- 
tain not more than eight per centum of dirt 
or other foreign substances, the duty per 
pound shall be three times that to which it 
would otherwise be subjected, and provid- 
ed further that the duty on wool of the 
second class when imported on the skin 
shall be one cent per pound iess than when 
imported. not on the skin, the amount of 
such wool to be determined by such rules 
as the Secretary of the treasury may- pro- 
vide. 


9. Wool and hair which may have been 
advanced in any manner or by any process 
of manufacture beyond the scoured condi- 
tion, shail be subjected to the same duty 


as is imposed on manufactures of woo lof . 
the particular class to which it belongs. 


ses 
EDITOR'S COMMENT ON THIS BILL. 

It is with much pleasure that we call the 
attention of the wool growers of the nation 
to a bill introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman Rucker, of 
Colorado. This bill was proposed as a 
substitute for the Underwood Bill but un- 
fortunately the caucus rule prevented 
its adoption. 

It will be noticed that this measure rep- 
resents a radical departure from any wool 
tariff that was ever enforced in this country 
and for the first time levies the duty upon 
wool in a scientific and equitable manner, 
fair alike to wool grower, worsted manufac- 
turer, carded manufacturer, and consumer. 

In the past, beginning with the law of 
1816, and extending down to the present 
Payne-Aldrich law, the duty upon wool has 
been assessed either as an ad valorem duty 
or as a specific duty based upon the wool 
in the grease. 

The ad valorem duties have always 
proved unsatisfactory, for under their oper- 
ation fraud has been abundant, and the 
government has lost millions in revenue, 
due to the undervaluation of the wool. 
The fraud has not only been against the 
government but has had its most serious 
effect upon our wool growers and the users 
of woolen clothing. Ad valorem duties are 
duties levied upon the value of the import 
at the port of export. Therefore if we 
had an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent on 
wool costing in London 20 cents per pound, 
the duty would amount to 10 cents per 
pound; but by undervaluing the wool 
and invoicing it at 15 cents per pound, 
the duty would be only 7% cents per 
pound; therefore, by a little fraud, 2% 
cents per pound would be saved under this 
form of duty. This fraud would deprive 
the wool grower of 2% cents of his protec- 
tion. And again, under this form of duty, 
the lower the wools were in foreign coun- 
tries, when we most needed protection, the 
the less would be the duty. We would 
have high protection when wools were high 
abroad, and low protection when they were 
low. A serious: objection to this form of 
duty is the fact that it encourages the im- 
portation of inferior or cheap wool in order 
to effect a saving in duty. The importation 
of poor wools is certainly reflected in the 
wearing qualities of cloth. As shown 
above, the difference in duty between a 20 
cent wool and a 15-cent wool is 2% cents 
per pound, which would in itself repre- 
sent a handsome profit, sufficient to en- 
courage in every instance the importation 
of poor wool. The American wool grower 
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has more interest in maintaining the qual- 
ity of cloth worn in this country than has 
the man who wears the cloth, for if the 
clothing does not give good service the 
blame is entirely laid upon our domestic 
wools. Both the manufacturer and the 
merchant take an interest in discrediting 
our wools in order that they may be bought 
more cheaply. An examination of the tar- 
iff laws where the duty on wool has been 
on an ad valorem basis shows that the great 
bulk of the imports was invoiced at the 
lowest possible value permissible under the 
law. This either proves that the wools 
were undervalued or else only the poorest 
wools were purchased, either practice being 
equally objectionable. 


The other form of duty which has been 
levied in this country is the specific duty 
upon the pound of wool in the 
grease. Such a duty has_ been in force 
since 1867, with the exception of three 
years under the Wilson-Gorman law. The 
present duty is 11 cents per pound on first 
class wools, regardless of their value or 
shrinkage. This form of duty came as a 
result of a conference between wool manu- 
facturers and wool growers held in Syra- 
cuse in 1865, and has continued in force 
until the present time, except as above no- 
ted. At this early conference the wool 
grower was assured that the wools of the 
world shrank on an average of 66 2-3 per 
cent, and as the domestic wools were of 
similar shrinkage a specific duty on the 
grease pound afforded protection almost 
equal to the duty. As has been most thor- 
oughly explained in previous issues of this 
paper, foreign wools as now produced are 
of variable shrinkage, ranging from 13 per 
cent in the case of Irish Pulled Wools, up 
to 70 per cent in heavy Australian Merinos. 
With this wide range in shrinkage of for- 
eign wools it naturally follows that a flat 
duty on imported wool of so much per 
grease pound is no longer fair either to man 
ufacturer or wool producer. In operation 
this specific duty operates in this way: One 
manufacturer imports 100 pounds of wool 
shrinking 66 2-3 per cent;he pays $11.00 
in duty. When the wool is scoured he 
finds he has 33 1-3 pounds of scoured wool 
that cost him $11.00, or practically 33 cents 
per pound. That is what the law intended 
should actually be paid. . Another importer 
ships in 100 pounds of wool, and pays this 
same duty of 11 cents per pound, or $11.00 
for the 100 pounds. This wool 
shrinks ouly 30 per cent and when it is 
scoured he finds he has 70 pounds of 
scoured wool for $11.00 in duty, or 16 cents 
per pound. One importer paid 33 cents 
in duty for a pound of scoured wool, the 
other paid only 16 cents in duty for his 
pound of scoured wool. This is just what 
happens under the present law, and it is 
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admittedly unfair. It discriminates against 
the importer of heavy wool and beats the 
wool grower out of one-half of his pro- 
tection. 

Since both ad vaiorem and specific duties 
have been shown to be impractical and un- 
fair, what form of duty could be levied 
that would be fair to the wool grower, man- 
ufacturer and consumer? There is just 
one answer to this question, and that is, 
a duty levied on the amount of scoured 
wool contained in the importation. Such a 
duty is provided for in the Rucker bill. 

Since it can be proven that a duty on the 
scoured basis is the only fair and scientific 
duty, what are the objections brought 
against it? First, the manufacturer says 
it is impractical. To this we answer, that 
every pound of wool bought and sold com- 
mercially is bought and sold on the scoured 
basis. To be sure wool is largely bought in 
the grease but the price paid is absolutely 
based on the amount of scoured wool it 
will yield. The dirt and trash that may be 
in the wool is of no service, in fact, it is 
an expense to get rid of it. If it is 
practical to buy and sell wool on a scoured 
basis, is it not then practical to place the 
duty on the same basis? Does this govern- 
ment of ours desire to do business on a 
different basis from that employed by the 
commercial world? 


Second, the manufacturer contends that 
the shrinkage of wool can not be deter- 
mined. This is a different story than the 
one he tells the wool grower when he buys 
wool. He says to the grower, within a few 
minutes after he sees the clip, ‘“‘this wool 
will shrink 65 per cent, and asI am buy- 
ing on a basis of 40 cents scoured, I will 
pay you just 14 cents per pound in the 
grease.”” He can determine the shrinkage 
when he buys wool, then why can’t the 
government determine the shrinkage when 
it is collecting the duty. South American 
wools are bought and sold on a guaranteéd 
shrinkage, the seller guaranteeing the yield 
of scoured wool. The wools that are im- 
ported today are standardized and the 
shrinkage varies but little from year to 
year. The scouring of wool is a siu-!c 
process, and where dispute arises the gov- 
ernment can take and scour sampies of the 
importation and exactly determine the 
shrinkage. The space reuuired for a stand- 
ard sized scouring machine is 21 feet long 
and 8 feet wide, the drying machine requir- 
ing in addtition about the same amount of 
space. The cost of such machinery would 
be less than $2,000. The duty collected on 
wool last year was $21,000,000, and our 
Treasury department can easily afford 
to put in such a scouring plant. However, 
should this expenditure be embarrassing 
the National Wool .Growers’ Association 
will pay for the plants. 


The third objection to a scoured basis is 
that customs officials would be dishonest 
and would not determine the shrinkage 
accurately. This implication needs no an- 
swer. The wool grower has confidence in 
the employees of the government, and is 
willing to take his chances in their hands. 
He believes the great majority of the of- 
ficials are honest, and he would rather 
take the chances of the government beat- 
ing him a little occasionally than to have 
the importer beat him all the time, as he 
has done since 1897. The question of hon- 
esty does not enter into this change in 
the law, for customs officials have 50 per 
cent more opportunity to be dishonest 
under the present law than they would un- 
der a scoured basis. For instance. if they 
so desired at present, they could admit 
class I wools as class II, and permit 
them to come in at 12 cents per pound 

washed, instead of 22 cents as the law 

provides. They could also permit class I 
wools to come in as carpet wools at 4 
cents per pound. Under the present law 
dishonesty can easily be practiced, under 
a scoured basis it is impossible. 


Let us sum this up by asking that if the 
shrinkage of wools can not be determined, 
how is it that every manufactuer is not 
broke, for they have done business on that 
basis for 50 years. 


The present law presumes that all im- 
ported wools shrink 66 2-3 per cent. The 
fact is they shrink on an average of about 
38 per cent. The present law is missing 
the shringage about 28 per cent on the 
total imports. Could we miss it any more 
than this if we were on a scoured basis? 
If we were on a scoured basis and mistakes 
were made in finding the shrinkage, would 
it not be natural that these mistakes would 
as often be in favor of the importer as 
against? If the importer can prove that an 
error has been made his recourse is to the 
court and his money will be refunded if 
he proves his case. Under the present law 
the wool grower is beat out of 45 per cent 
of his protection and he has no recourse, 
except to “grin and bear it.’’ We venture 
the assertion that the customs officials are 
ready at any time to collect the duty on the 
scoured basis. 


The only argument that was ever ad- 
vanced in favor of ad valorem duties was 
that it placed all importers upon an equal- 
ity. This advantage is fully met by the 
scoured basis. Wools in the grease com- 
mand a variable figure. For instance a 
buyer may pay 12 cents per pound for a 
wool shrinking 70 per cent. This makes 


the scoured wool cost 40 cents per pound. 
The same buyer may pay 20 cents for a 
pound of wool shrinking 50 per cent, but 
the scoured wool would still cost him but 
40 cents. While there is a wide variability 














in the price of grease wool of different 
grade, there is but a limited variability 
in the price of scoured wools of different 
grades. Therefore a specific duty on the 
scoured basis contains the only advantage 
possessed by ad valorem duties. 

It is an established principle of this 
country that the wool grower in right and 
fairness, when considered from every stand 
point is just as much entitled to protection 
as the manufacturer of woolen’ goods. 
Therefore, if it be granted that both are 
entitled to protection it naturally follows 
that the manufacturer, in addition to the 
duty which represents the natural diiter- 
ence in the cost of maaufacturing in this 
country and abroad must be given an al- 
ditional compensatory duty to reimburse 
him for what the duty on wool has increas- 
ed its cost to him. This is the compensa- 
tory duty. This feature of the present 
law has been more vigorously and justly at- 
tacked than all the balance of the law. It 
has been the feature that has brought 
about the demand for a revision of this 
schedule, and it will always invite attack 


Railroad 


Mr. President and gentlemen:—After 
an examination and study of western wool 
rates it is a question whether the wool pro- 
ducer should be commended for his fore- 
bearance in tolerating the existing freight 
rates, or criticised. 


The machinery of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commmission has been available for 
years. It is maintained by the government 
at a considerable expense to protect you 
against extortionate exactions by the rail- 
roads. It is proper and right for you to 
appeal to this National Tribunal to adjust 
your transportation disabilities. It would 
have been of great material profit had you 
done so years ago—it is pleasing to ob- 
serve that you are in earnest now and are 
co-operating in an intelligent effort to 
right long continued wrongs. 


At the outset I want to correct a misap- 
prehension that seems to exist quite gen- 
erally in the west andparticularly among 
livestock men and that is the fear of pun- 
ishment by the railroads or a feeling that 
your friendly status with railroad men will 
be jeapordized by an appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


I have known instances where small cal- 


-ibre railroad men have tried to intimidate 


stockmen by intimations that cars might 
not be furnished promptly when wanted 
or some local service as to water or some- 
thing of that sort might be withheld if 
any noise was made about rates or un- 
paid claims. There are men present who 
have had such exepriences; to them and 
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as long as it is retained in the law. With 
the duty assessed upon the grease pound 
it will never be possible to tell the exact 
amount of compensatory duty the manu- 
facturer is entitled to. For all will ad- 
mit that it does not require as much wool 
shrinking 30 per cent to make a pound 
of cloth as it would of wool shrinking 
50 per cent.. Therefore, as long as the 
shrinkage of wool varies the amount of 
compensatory duty that the manufacturer 
is entitled to will vary. How may 
this variation best be avoided? The amount 
of grease wool required to make a pound 
of cloth depends upon the amount the wool 
shrinks in scouring. The amount of scour- 
ed wool that goes into a pound of cloth is 
always the same barring slight varia- 
tion in wastes. Therefore since we know the 
amount of scoured wool required for a 
pound of cloth, and since our duty 
is levied on the scoured wool, the 
compensatory duty is at once ac- 
curately determined. If there was no 
other argument in favor of the scoured 
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basis than that it honestly determines the 
compensatory duty, we would have suffic- 
ient argument for adopting it. 

The Rucker Bill is beyond a doubt the 
best wool bill that has ever been introduced 
in Congress, and with some minor modifi- 
cations would prove the solution of the du- 
ty on wool for all time to come. Under its 
operation the wool grower would know 
what his protection was, the manufactur- 
ers would all be on the same basis, the con- 
sumer would know what the duty on wool 
was costing him. 

The Rucker Bill is a reduction from the 
present law of 10 per cent on First Class 
wools, and 20 per cent’on Second Class 
wools. The present law says the duty on 
a pound of scoured wool of the First Class 
shall be 33 cents and of the Second Class, 
36 cents. It matters not that we have 
been beaten out of one half of this, for the 
people and politicians in reckoning the 
cost of the duty to the consumer have, in 
every instance, charged the wool grower 
with having the full protection specified 
in the law. 


Rates as They Affect the: Shanes 


By F. A. Jones of Arizona 


others I can say in the language of the 
street that “you don’t have to stand for 
it.” The higher up traffic officers will not 
approve of such efforts of diplomacy and I 
feel sure the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would disapprove of such persuas- 
ive methods—-you need have no fear of 
punishment or loss of friendly relations 
with our railroads through this or any fu- 
ture action you may feel necessary to take 
in protecting your interests in rates, etc. 

On the contrary and speaking from con- 
siderable railroad experience, I am con- 
vinced that the broad guaged railroad 
man higher up has more respect and love 
for the shipper who manfully contends for 
his rights and refuses to quit until he 
possesses them: They know better than 
you and I that the railroads, not the public 
or shippers brought about the deplorable 
transportation conditions that forced con- 
gress to enact the commerce laws. Rail- 
roads were entirely unrestrained when 
they practiced discrimination, pooled earn- 
ings, paid rebates, granted secret rates, 
bought and owned legislatures, state rail- 
road commissions and public officials. Reg- 
ulation and restraint‘was an absolute 
public necessity and like all necessities it 
came, and is here to stay. 

And, strange to say, some of the big- 
gest minds in railroad circles now con- 
cede that the commerce laws are highly 
beneficial to the railroads: This fact is 
indisputably proven by railroad statistics 


and reports. Never have railroads been in 
as prosperous financial and physical con- 
dition as during the past five years when 
rate regulation has been the most exact- 
ing and universal—at no time in American 
railroad history have earnings been as 
great. I verily believe the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been the saviors 
of the rairoads; no more rebates, ticket 
commissions, cut rates, passes, rate wars 
and expensive political bureaus means 
more net revenue. Railroad men are see- 
ing the light and many are admitting the 
source. 

The Maricopa County Commercial 
Club, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, is not the pioneer in Arizona in mak- 
ing a contest for reasonable rates but it is 
the successful pioneer. About 12 years 
ago an association of shippers of Phoenix 
styled the Shippers Union made a formal 
complaint to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the excesive rates from the east 
The result was not a victory for the ship- 
pers so when the Commercial Club took life 
three years ago with its primary object 
that of securing more reasonable rates 
there were many who talked and felt that 
our labors would be barren of results. 

As some of you no doubt know the effort 
has been highly and distinctly successful; 
of the 6 or 7 cases tried and vigorously 
contested by the combined power of the 
carriers those decided have been in favor 
of the people to a marked degree. A hor- 
izontal and material reduction in express 
rates have been enjoyed by the people 
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of Phoenix, Tempe and Mesa for over two 
years, greatly lower class rates from the 
east was secured effective last January; 
a proposed increase in grain rates to Pres- 
cott, Parker and other Santa Fe points was 
by prompt action of the club suspended; 
a campaign for reasonable commodity rates 
from the east has been waged for two 
years with all indications pointing to a 
favorable conclusion in the near future. 
A case involving rates on farm products 
from the Salt River valley to Arizona 
points also rates on fuel, lumber, live- 
stock, condensed milk and other local prod- 
ucts, will be heard within thirty or sixty 
days. When decisions are had on cases 
pending and submitted the rate map of 
Arizona will present a more pleasing as- 
pect to our citizens and producers gener- 
ally and we believe the result in increased 
traffic for the railroads will more than 
compensate for the lower rates. This has 
only been accomplshed by persistent and 
intelligent effort. 


Measured by any yard stick that can be 
employed in measuring your rates on wool 
are distinctly excessive. Compared with 
rates on other commodities of similar bulk 
and value they are double what they should 
be to become reasonable and just rates. 
Compared to rates upon articles subject 
to the same shrinkage or loss when pre- 
pared for use the rate of $2.07 44 on wool 
in grease approaches extortion. Paying 
as you do $2.07 % on 60 to 65 pounds of 
dirt and grease means you are actually 
paying $5.93 per 100 pounds for the wool 
itself—-nearly six cents per pound, a fig- 
ure scarcely approached by the highest 
priced freight moved,in small quantities. 

After this wool is made up into dress 
goods, hosiery, blankets, etc., let us see 
what the New England manufacturer and 
Coast jobber pay for their freight and 
bear in mind please that the value of the 
shipment has been increased from 500 to 
5000 per cent. 

20,000 pounds wool in grease Flagstaff 
Arizuna,to Boston freight $415. 

20,000 pounds of woolen clothing from 
Boston to Los Angeles, freight $300. 

The minimum weight requirements is 
just the same, 20,000 pounds. Based on 
an average of 5 pounds to the suit of 
clothes and an average value of but $12 
the suit, the car of clothing is worth $48, 
000, the car of wool at 17 cents a pound is 
worth $3,400. The freight on blankets is 


less—only $1.10 per 100 pounds or $220, 
a carload of ten eons. Does it look like the 
wool men were getting a square deal? 
Cotton subject to no waste or shrinkage 
is hauled from the Atlantic coast and 
southern states to the Pacific states on a 
rate of 95 cents, 20,000 pounds minimum, 
the same as wool. This is $180 a car con- 


trasted with your wool charge of$415 a car, 
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the value of wool and cotton does not dif- 
fer greatly. Wool is less subject to damage 
by fire, water and otherwise. Does it ap- 
pear that wool is treated fairly in the rail- 
road tariffs? 

Flax is hauled both from Pacific coais: 
terminals and interior Nevada, Utah, etc, 
to Boston for $1.00 a hundred, the mini- 
mum weight being 24,000 pounds which 
can be loaded by wool shippers without 
difficulty. Flax has greater transporta- 
tion hazards, is of greater value and not 
subject to shrinkage by scouring. You 
are pay'ng over 100 per cent higher rates 
on a commodity entitled, under the rules of 
the transportation game, to a lower rate. 
Based on scour d wool your rates are 700 
per cent higher—seven times greater than 
is accorded to producers of flax. Can you 
be blamed for protesting against your 
freight rates on wool? Cattle hair is car- 
ried from California to Boston on an 85 
cent rate—$170 a car. Does your rate of 
$415 a car, 250 per cent higher, appeal to 
you as a reasonable one? 

Perishable freight requiring quick move- 
ment, high class heavy cars and subject to 
claims for loss and damage, suc has cab- 
bage, potatoes, etc., is hauled to the east on 
a 75 cent rate twelve tons minimum equal- 
ing $180 acar. Twelve tons of wool with- 
out transportation hazards loaded in an or- 
dinary car and moved at the sweet will 
of the division superintendent pays $498, 
a trifle of $318 more each car than the 
high class perishables. Honestly now do 
you think you are pressing the limit to 
protest against your wool rates. The gen- 
eral opinion is that you have been ex- 
tremely patient not to have started a riot 
years ago. 

Speaking of rebates—it is quite common 
knowledge among informed wool produc- 
ers that the commission merchant or broik- 
er enjoyed rebates on your shipments be- 
fore rebating was made unlawful. You 
were as a matter of fact the one rightfully 
entitled to the rebate but not knowing the 
game you antied and passed the buck and 
the commission man raked in the rebate 
pots. Having paid rebates on wool ship- 
ments it will be difficult for the railroads 
to show that the same rate and no rebates 
is just and reasonable. 

Governor Gooding has told you you will 
have better wool rates and you unques- 
tionably will if you co-operate faithfully 
and intelligently to that end. But you are 
contending against the combined railroads 
with their unlimited resources and you will 
need to guard against mistakes and so 
present your issue that your reward will 
be measured by the justice of your case. 
Having attacked the classification of wool 
you have interested every road west of 
Chicago who are members of the Western 
Classification 





You must be prepared to overcome a 
system of rates that has been in effect for 
years and that will be defended with the 
best of talent both legal and traffic. 

The Commercial Club complained of the 
Arizona wool rates nearly three years ago 
but wholly because the wool producers did 
not appear and testify at our hearing the 
subject was not disposed of. A hearing 
will be held in Phoenix, October 2, 1911, 
before Commissioner Prouty involving wool 
hides and pelts and we hope to make such 
a showing at this time as will show to the 
Commission what we believe to be facts, 
namely, that the rates on wool, hides and 
pelts is excessive and should be reduced. 
Thank you for your attention. 


Pleased With Patagonia Camps 


Mr. Joseph E. Wing, the Special Commis- 
sioner of the United States, who is study- 
ing the agricultural and live stock produc- 
tion of Argentina, writes to a contempor- 
ary that he has been delighted with the 
camps of Patagonia. He says: “I had ex- 
pected to see Patagonia a little more than 
a desert of blowing sands. Instead, I found 
a land that much reminded me of our own 
prairie lands of Montana and Wyoming.The 
grasses of Southern Patagonia are exceed- 
ingly good, though short at this time ow- 
ing to drought. I was struck with the re- 
markably well ordered and equipped farms 
there. They are well fenced, equipped with 
telephones that not only connect them with 
the towns, but the managers are often con- 
nected with each sheperd’s cottage as well. 
The sheep, too, are usually well bred. In 
my opinion they often need a greater in- 
fusion of Merino blood to give them great- 
er hardiness, and more and better wool— 
but one does not expect Englishmen to en- 
thuse on the Merino, which has, neverthe- 
less, when mixed with the sheep of English 
breed been the mainstay of our American 
flock owners. The most wonderful oppor- 
tunities of Southern Patagonia, however, 
are in irrigation and alfalfa growing. Rio 
Gallegos flows enough water to irrigate 
40,000 hectares of land. ' Further) thé land 
lies there, beautifully sloping, just right for 
irrigation—rich, capable with ‘irrigation’ of 
producing good grasses and ‘splendid alfal- 
fa. There can benno question’ about the 
possibilities of the alfalfa; because here and 
there it is found growing of its own accord, 
in clear yards; as well as it: would growin 
Colorado, North- America. True, the jsea- 
son is short, yet two; crops: could | easily be 
taken. . There! is not the jslightest engineer- 
ing difficulty im+making ja cdnal for irriga- 
tion fro. mthe Rio: Gallegos;. ands further, 
such a canal could: also bring down:ithe 
wool from .the. back, country, as:‘it; would 
be large enough to: be-navigable,’’+-Pastor- 
ialist Review. 78 
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THE MUTTON MARKET. 

The present market, so far as sheep 
are concerned, is a confusing affair, which 
no one has been able to fathom. Lambs 
are selling at a fair price, ranging up to 
$7.60 per cwt., but at the same moment 
wethers of a choice quality are a drug 
on the market at $3.75 per cwt. We 
believe that such a condition does not come 
about normally, and that no condition of 
the trade justifies it. lt would be interest- 
ing to note if there has been a corres- 
ponding decrease in the price of mutton 
at wholesale, and if not somebody should be 
called upon to explain. Certain it is that 
this decline of mutton has not been re- 
flected in any reduction in the price the 
consumer is paying for his mutton chops. 
Whoever is responsible for the unholy de- 
cline in the price of market sheep is tread- 
ing upon dangerous ground, for there is de- 
veloping in this nation a mighty power in- 
tolerant of any combination that makes it 
possible for any agency to rob producer 
and consumer with the same hand. The 
consumer long blamed the producer for 
the high cost of living, but he is rapidly 
learning that the producer is not the guil- 
ty party, and when he once detects the 
tyrant he will be hailed before the bar of 
public opinion. If those who are respon- 
sible for the low prices of sheep have any 
regard for the future of the sheep indus- 
try in this country, or if it is to their fi- 
nancial advantage to see this nation pro- 
duce its own mutton, then if they are wise 
they will jump the price of sheep at least 
$1 per cwt, 


Our flockmasters are hanging on by a 
ragged eyebrow; they have been forced 
to sell their wool below the cost of pro- 
duction; their lamb crop was only fair; 
the banks are clamoring for their loans; 
everything the flockmaster buys is sky- 
high; and if now on the top of this the 
packer is only willing to about meet the 
freight charges on market sheep, there 
seems nothing left to do but liquidate. 


FREE MEATS. 

Early in the Special Session of Congress 
called to pass the Reciprocity Treaty, there 
was introduced in the house a measure that 
paraded under the misnomer of ‘‘The Far- 
mers’ Free List.” The reported purport 
of this measure was to compensate the 
farmer and stockman for the apparent in- 
jury he was about to receive by the passage 
of Reciprocity. The measure seems to 
have been well named, for it was indeed 
a Farmers’ Free List, made so by the fact 
that it placed about everything the farmer 
raised, that was not included in the Recip- 
rocity Treaty, upon the Free List. Among 
other farm products from which it remov- 
ed the protective duty was meats of all 
kinds and description, whether fresh, chil- 
led or cured. 

The bill placing meats upon the Free 
List came to the stockman like a stroke 
of lightning from a clear sky. It had been 


‘discussed upon no forum, advocated by no 


statesman, endorsed by no political party. 
No public necessity demanded it, and no 
good purpose could have been served by 
its enactment. On the appearance of this 
measure a new thought struck the cities 
that here was a chance to obtain cheaper 
meats by striking down that portion of our 
agriculture that is of such vital concern 
in conserving the vitality of our soil. This 
unhealthy thought was catered to by a 
portion of the public press that gave it 
wide publicity. 

The enormous injury that would result 
from the placing of mutton and other meats 
upon the Free List was so apparent to the 
officers of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation that it seemed imperative that a 
strong protest be made in behalf of the 
sheep industry of the nation. Such a pro- 
test could only be effectively made through 
the agency of a great national organiza- 


tion representative of every state in the 


Union. Therefore, at the request 
and expense of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Hon. F. J. Hag- 
enbarth, of Spencer, Idaho, our executive 
committeeman for that state, Hon. A. J. 
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Knollin, of Chicago, Illinois, our eastern 
vice-president, and Hon. Arthur Sterecker, 
of Wisconsin, our executive committee- 
man for that state, proceeded to Washing- 
ton to present the protest of the wool grow- 
ers to the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate against any measure reducing the duty 
on mutton or other meats. 

This committtee spent two entire days 
before the finance committee of the Sen- 
ate, and presented in a clear and lucid 
manner the danger to American Agri- 
culture that would follow any reduction 
of the duty on mutton or other meats. The 
case of the sheep breeder was so ably and 
intelligently presented that the Finance 
Committeee extended them a most respect- 
ful hearing, and evidently attached great 
weight to their testimony. It was clearly 
shown by this testimony that the American 
sheep breeder was receiving less than a 
living profit for his mutton, and that our 
sheep breeders were eminently capable of 
meeting every demand of the consumer 
for lamb and mutton. It was clearly prov- 
en that the sheep breeder was in no meas- 
ure responsible for the high price of mut- 
ton at retail. An important feature of 
the testimony was the establishment of the 
fact that the meat trade of South Amert- 
ca, the source from which our imports 
would come was already under tne control 
of the Chicago packers and that any meats 
reaching this country from that source 
would first pass through their hands be- 
fore reaching the consumer. The testi- 
mony of the gentlimen was of such im- 
mediate importance that a copy of it was 
mailed to each individual member of this 
Association with the hope that it would 
receive careful consideration. 


The gentlemen who appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committeee on behalf of 
the wool growers are all men of large af- 
fairs, with importaat interests demanding 
their attention at home. The service they 
have rendered the sheep industry has been 
made at great personal sacrifice of both 
time and money, and they are entitled to 
the thanks and commendation of all sheep 
breeders. This National Association has 
borne a portion of their traveling expenses 
which in no wise compensates them for 
the service they have rendered. Many of 
our wool growers du not fully appreciate 
service of this nature and are disposed to 
treat it as a matter of course, but were it 
not for the fact that these men and many 
others like them were constantly making 
sacrifices of this nature in behalf of the 


industry, calamity would have long since 
over taken us. 


When the Farmers’ Free List appeared 
for vote in the Senate that portion of it 
_placing meats on the Free List was strick- 
en out before the passage of the measure. 








PATRONIZE THE FAIRS. 


The county and state fair season is again 
with us, holding boundless opportunities 
for the advancement of the sheep industry 
if our breeders will only be alert to their 
advantages. Every flockmaster in the 
country who is raising purebred sheep is 
under moral obligations to support and pat- 
ronize these shows. Every breeder of 
common sheep should do his share to make 
them a success. 

Progress in animal breeding should be 
made more rapidly in the future than in 
the past. In the past the Western flock- 
master has contended with many disad- 
vantages incident to the expense and lack of 
transportation facilities. But many of these 
embarrassments are now passing away. 
The passing of the great ranges, the com- 
ing of the fenced pasture, and the depart- 
ing fertility of the soil, are all signboards 
upon the highways of animal husbandry, 
plainly indicating that if this industry is 
to survive it must be brought to the high- 
est state of perfection. 

The county and state fairs are the aven- 
ues by which better livestock will come 
into general use. The breeder who fails to 
patronize them, without good excuse, has 
failed in his duty to the industry. 


Throughout the West the show of sheep 
at many of our fairs has too frequently 
been disgracefully small. Some of our 
largest sheep states have failed dismally 
in this direction. A visitor to a fair in a 
state where the sheep industry largely ob- 
tains, has a right to and does expect to 
see a good exhibition of sheep. When such 
is not presented, he naturally assumes that 
the sheep industry is not broad in scope, 
or important in: achievement. No oppor- 
tunity should be lost to place the Ameri- 
can sheep before the eyes of the public. 


The question of profit has no place in 
a determination to exhibit at these shows. 
It is a duty that we owe to our industry 
and our state. These fairs are the invita- 
tion cards extended by the state to the new 
comer or old timer, who seek to learn of 
its resources. They are milestones telling 
of the progress in agriculture. The profits 
of the exhibitors will come, if not in money 
then in the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have contributed liberally to your state’s 
upbuilding. 

When the sheep assumes its true impor- 
tance at our fairs then will all of our peo- 
ple recognize the magnificence and breadth 
of this industry. 


NEEDED REFORM IN TARIFF MAKING. 

The present spectacle of a Congress at- 
tacking first one tariff schedule and then 
another without granting any hearings ta 
any interest concerned, and without hav- 
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ing any definite knowledge, whatsoever of 
the tariff needs of the various industries is 
destined to make a deep and last impress- 
ion on the minds of the American people, 
and will hasten the day when congress will 
be forced to accede to the demands of the 
country for a permanent tariff commiss- 
ion. 

Too long have the tariffs of the United 
States been written by both parties purely 
in the interest of political expediency and 
without regard for the needs of commerce 
or the people. 

Both parties believe in a tariff and each 
will enact their particular brand when ev- 
er brought into power. The Democrats 
choose to call their tariff a ‘‘revenue’”’ tar- 
iff, the Republicans call theirs a ‘“‘pro- 
tective’’ measure. They differ only in 
degree, and if the Democrats were allowed 
to continue in power for eight years they 
would become a “protective” rather than 
the ‘“‘revenue”’ party. 

It is remarkable that this nation has 
achieved the commercial growth that has 
come to it in the past forty years, during 
all of which time tariff uncertainty has been 
the prominent feature. The industry that 
today had a duty of 60 per cent, tomorrow 
may find its products on the free list. Cer- 
tainly such a condition does not tend to 
promote commerce, and is directly opposed 
to the public welfare. 

While the tariff making is left to a pol- 
itical body it naturally follows that its 
favors will be bestowed upon those sections 
of the country having the strongest repres- 
entation. Such a body may conscientiously 
strive to make scientific tariffs, but it has 
not the machinery, whereby expert, impar- 
tial data may be obtained. A tariff con- 
structed by political parties is a tariff that 
will be attacked in every political cam- 
paign. Thus it can never have stability,— 
the thing most needed to insure business 
progress. The tariff issue of this nation 
will never be settled until Congress shall 
create a permanent tariff commission 
clothed with every power of investigation 
and with full power to put into force such 
tariffs as it may determine equitable and 
necessary. A tariff commission that mere- 
ly has the power to determine what would 
be fair rates, but has not the power to 
put them in force, can never serve a high 
place in our-economic existence. The sub- 
mission of such findings to any congress 
immediately results in political dickering 
and log-rolling in order that one section 
may obtain favors at the expense of an- 
other. No one can deny that our tariffs 
have been unscientific and have distribut- 
ed their favors in an uneven manner. For 
instance, we find the southern Democrats 
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of the present session of Congress de- 
manding and voting for a reduction of the 
duty on wool, a commodity not produced 
in the districts they represent, but when 
revision of the cotton schedule is attempt- 
ed we find the same men asking for hear- 
ings, advocating delay, and opposing re- 
ductions. 


In the very nature of things Congress 
can not be expected to legislate impartially 
upon the tariff question. This is not be- 
cause Congress does not desire to act fairly 
but because the people at home whom they 
represent demand special favors, and the 
representative who does not heed this de- 
mand will be retired to private life. 


Germany has become the commercial 
giant of Europe. Her. progress in indus- 
trial development threatens annihilation 
of her commercial rivals. This progress in 
a large measure is due to the fact that she 
has a tariff commission which has studied 
and definitely settled the tariff policy of 
the land and has relieved the business of 
its uncertainties. 


The one institution in this nation that 
has served the people better than any oth- 
er has been our Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Its usefulness has come, not be- 
cause it has the authority to investigate 
and determine what are fair rates, but be 
cause it also has the authority to see that 
such rates are put in force. Take, for in- 
stances, its recent decision in the Spokane 
Case. Does any one suppose that if the 
finding of the Commission in this case had 
been first submitted to Congress to be en- 
acted into law that such could have been 
accomplished without a bitter and pro- 
tracted struggle? The usefulness of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is large- 
ly due to the fact that nobody reviews its 
findings or interferes with its mandates, 
except a non-political and impartial court. 
When we have a tanff commission placed 
upon the same high plane, with authority 
to find and enforce rates, it also will serve 
a great purpose in this nation. 


Tariffs will always belevied—hundreds 
of millions must always be raised by this 
nation in this manner. Its revenues must 
largely be obtained from this source. The 
cry of “low tariff” is a subterfuge. The 
revenue needs of this country are increas- 
ing year by year, and will continue to do 
so as long as our nation is progresing. The 
party that fails to meet this demand for 
revenue fails to conduct the government in 
a business manner. and the people will not 
tolerate any system that continues to bring 
indebtedness upon our government. The 
Democrats when in control must raise just 
as much revenue by tariff as does the op- 
posing party. One party may place the 
tax here, another there, but in the end the 
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tax is paid—the burden is just as great— 
whether it is a “protective” or a “‘reven- 
ue” tax. In view of these facts it seems 
imperative that this nation have a perman- 
ent tariff commission invested with every 
power for determining the tariff needs of 
this nation, and then granted full auth- 
7 @..::; to put these rates into force without 
submitting them to any other body for 
review. 

The present tariff board will serve an 
excellent purpose. in determining what 
should be the rates, but its authority ends 
before such rates can be enacted into law. 
This is where we most need it. 


HOW THE DEMOCRATS MAKE TARIFFS. 


The sugar and rice interest sof Louis- 
iana and Texas had a scare when the 
Farmers’ Free List bill was being voted 
on in the Senate. The New Orleans 
Picayune describes the incident as fol- 
lows: 


The amendment adding sugar to the 

Free List had been offered by Senator 

Bristow of Kansas and through the 

watchful care of Senator Foster had 

been defeated, but when Senator Lodge 

of Massachuesetts, proposed an amend- 

ment making rice free, a vote was tak- 

en and the amendment was adopted be- 

} fore any one really knew what was 
done, and rice was on the Free List. 

¢ But, fortunately Senator Foster was 

on guard, and before the viva voce vote 

was registered he called for an aye and 

no expression by the Senate. This could 

not well be refused, and Senators Fos- 

ter and Thornton quickly got around 

among the Senators, using such influ- 

ence as they could to secure a change 

intheir decisions, and as Senator Fos- 

ter’s jpersonal popularity among the 

Senators is very great, he was able to 

accomplish the all-important result of 

having the vote reversed, defeating 

Lodge’s blow at rice. Some of the old 

guard Republicans voted to save the 

rice Tariff, but of the Southern Senators 

only Senators Gore and Owen of Okla- 
homa cast their votes for free rice. 


The above clipping represents the dis- 
own method used in tariff making. 
e southern democrats who have been 
crying abroad in the land for “free trade’’ 
and who have raised their hands against 
every product of the north, showed their 
true colors when it came to touching any 
industry with which the South was con- 
cerned. These southern Democrats were 
anxious and willing that wool should be 
placed upon the free list; they were willing 
that all of the products of the western 
farmers should be placed upon the free 
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list; and they contributed more than their 
share to the agitation which has made the 
people inpatient with the tariff. These 
southern Democrats to a man almost vot- 
ed to strike down every industry that was 
not represented in their own section. They 
believed in ‘‘free trade” for the north and 
west, but in absolute protection for the 
south. When the wool grower’s cause 
was before the Senate Finance Committee 
they were against giving him any hearing 
to show the needs of his industry, but when 
a revision of the cotton schedule was sug- 
gested they immediately demanded that 
their interests were so great that they 
should be heard. All of these southerners 
are willing that the American sheepman 
should be sacrificed, but they are not will- 
ing that there should be a single reduction 
in duty upon any product produced south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. 


We wonder how long the American peo- 
ple are going to stand for this kind of a 
deal? Are they going to allow these south- 
erners to strike down every industry that 
does not exist in their own district and 
allow them to retain protection upon their 
own products? Anyone who has visited 
Washington during the extra session of 
Congress must fully realize that this “free 
trade” propaganda is merely a hoax that 
is being made to fool the American people. 
No one knows better than these Democrats, 
and by their votes they have clearly shown 
that they appreciate the danger that this 
country can not produce any article in com- 
petition with the cheap labor of foreign 
countries. If this nation is to have busi- 
ness stability it will get it only through a 
permanent tariff commission. 


A MIS-STATEMENT. 

About July 30 there appeared in cer- 
tain western papers an alleged interview 
with Mr. W. C. Barnes, a representative of 
the Tariff Board, in which Mr. Barnes was 
credited with stating that his investiga- 
tions into the cost of producing wool and 
mutton in the west had revealed the fact 
that the flockmaster was making a profit 
of $1.81 per head from his range sheep. 


A statement of this nature so erroneous 
in fact was such a plain misrepresentation 
of the sheep industry that the sheepmen 
of the West were much angered and made 
strong protests to the Tariff Board against 
the alleged interview. The president of 
thi Association as well as members of the 
Executive Committee, wired the Tariff 
Board protesting against the publication 
of such statements as were contained in this 
press report. 

As soon as the members of the Tariff 
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Board learned of this alleged interview 
they took immediate steps to determine 
its source, even to the extent of sending a 
special agent to Ogden to determine wheth- 
er or not it had ben given out. We are now 
advised that Mr. Barnes denies having giv- 
en out the interview in question or any 
interview that could in any manner be 
construed as a statement of cost or profit. 
Mr. Barnes has published his denial in the 
press with the hope of correcting any mis- 
understanding that may exist. The Tariff 
Board on August 2 issued an Associated 
Press dispatch as follows: 


“No statements regarding cost or prof- 
its of sheep raising or wool-growing 
have been made with the authority of the 
Tariff Board. Furthermore it is impos- 
sible for any one to make accurate state- 
ments based on the investigation of the 
Board until the complete figures have 
been received and tabulated. 

In a telegram received today Mr. W. 
C. Barnes, an agent of the Board, de- 
nies emphatically responsibility for state- 
ments attributed to him.” 


This occurence has been unfortunate, 
and the members of the Tariff Board re- 
gret that it has occured, and have taken 
prompt action to show the country that 
the alleged interview did not represent 
facts. We make this explanation as a 
matter of justice to the Tariff Board, and 
we hope that the wool growers will over- 
look this incident and continue to give the 
Tariff Board and its agents every asistance 
in the great work it has in hand. We un- 
derstand the field work of this Board is 
nearing completion, and a garbled press 
report should not be alowed to prejudice 
us against the Board or its employees. 


MORE LIVESTOCK NEEDED. 

Recently a scientist asserted that within 
fifty years thefertility of our soil would 
be exhausted. This is a broad assertion, 
but one that is in some measure supported 
by statistics. There can be no denial of 
the fact that in older farming ditricts of 
this nation the soil has been so depleted 
that i nmany instances profitable crop pro- 
duction is no longer possible. The con- 
tinued raising of cotton in the South has 
so robbed the soil that there is hardly a 
state south of the Mason and Dixon Line 
in which agriculture is a profitable occu- 
pation. Of course, there are districts and 
farms which have been intelligently cared 
for that are as fertile as any spots in the 
country, but generally speaking, the South 
has been “‘cottoned” to death. 


In the North Hastern States the contin- 
ued production of cereals has so @epleted 
many farme that they have beem abandon- 
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ed.. Unprofitable farms by the chuusands 
are. advertised ‘‘for sale’ at prices which 
are less tha nthe cost of the improvements 
thereon, 

‘ All the destruction of fertility has not 
been in the East or South; it has obtained 
wherever farming has long been practiced. 
Even the Middle West has suffered and it 
is now generally recognized that something 
must be done to replenish the plow worn 
soil. Soil depletion has always followed 
the plow—westward it has ever pursued 
its way—no tillable section has escaped, 
and we now hear it echo as far west as the 
Dakotas, a few years will have brought it 
to the Pacific. 


Our average acre. crop production is 
disgracefully low, lower than that of any 
other civilized country, yet we are but an 
infant in farming life compared to England 
Germany or France, any of which gives 
double the yield per acre that we obtain 
There are three known methods of soil 
restoration. 


First, and most important, 
cation of animal manures to the land. 


Second, the raising of leguminous crops, 
such as alfalfa, clover and peas. 

Third, the enrichment of the soil by 
artificial fertilizers. 

_Let us analyze these methods by first 
taking up the third method, the enrich- 
ment of the soil by artificial fertilizers. 
This, it will be granted, is an expensive pro- 
cess, that can only succeed up to a certain 
limit, and then only in limited areas of our 
country. Practical agriculture could not 
long be maintained upon artificial fertili- 
zation, for the supply of such fertilizers 
is easily exhausted and their expense is 
highly burdensome. Against the contin- 
ued use of these fertilizers tne soil soon re- 
bels and at best they can be only looked 
upon as.aids to other forms of fertilization. 
The most useful.of these fertilizers are the 
phosphates derived from animals, and, 
therefore, depend for their existence upon 
our animal industry. 


The second method, the raising of leg- 
uminous. plants, is considered highly suc- 
cessful in restoring the. soil. But the leg- 
uminous plants. that it is practicable to 
raise are clover, alfalfa, field peas, etc., all 
of which are animal foods and can not be 
profitably produced without an animal in- 
dustry is maintained for their consump- 
tion. It would be impracticable to raise 
such plants solely for their fertility, and, 
therefore, the enrichment of the soil by 
this process could not be extensively car- 
ried out without a general extension of the 
livestock industry. 


Having seen that the third method of 


soil enrichment depends largely upon an- 
imal fertilizers, and finding that the sec- 


the appli- 
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ond method depends absolutely upon an 
enlarged maintenance of livestock, we 
come to the first method the fertilization 
of our soil by animal manures. Such 
manures to be of practical use must be 
produced upon the farm. The supply avail- 
able from the stables of the cities is scarce- 
ly sufficient to enrich the garden lands 
bordering such cities. Therefore, in order 
that our soil be replenished it is positively 
necessary that livestock in large numbers 
be maintained upon every farm. 


No matter what the census may show, 
the bare truth is that under present condi- 
tions our livestock has not returned a fair 
profit to the farmer, and they have, there- 
fore, been discarded in many instances for 
that system of agriculture, the raising of 
cereals which returns a greater profit for a 
few years, and then renders the absolute 
loss of soil fertility inevitable. 


The greatest resource of this nation is 
the fertility of its soil. The conservation 
of this means more to the well being of 
this and future generations than the con- 
servation of all the coal mines, water pow- 
ers, and forests the earth has ever pro- 
duced. If our lands retain their richness, 
humanity for thousands of years may revel 
in peace and plenty. 


We are essentially an agricultural peo- 
ple, and must always remain so. Manu- 
facturing is and always will be dependent 
upon the prosperity of our agricultural 
classes. In thepast we have contributed 
to the food supply of the world, but each 
years sees a smaller surplus for exportation 
and men of judgment have predicted that 
within twenty years our food supply will 
not be equal to our home demands. This 
is disgraceful for this nation under a 
proper system of agriculture sustained by 
livestock is capable of furnishing the food 
supply for half the world. Under our sys- 
tem of crop production the enormous ex- 
ports of wheat, corn and cofton have con- 
sisted largely of the fertility of our soil, 
sold as a mere pittance to foreign people. 
As a people we have boasted of these ex- 
ports, when knowing how they were pro- 
duced we _ should have been ashamed of 
them. 


The fertility of our soil is the heritage, 
not of the man who owns the land, but 
of the nation in general. No one can de- 
stroy the fertility of his land without re- 
ducing the food supply of the people. 


The first duty of our government is to 
supply its people with food, and it cannot 
do this without it takes pains to see that 
the fertility of our soil is conserved. 

As an increased production of livestock 
is the only method by which onr 


soil fertility may be maintained, therefore, 
the plain duty of our government is the 


immediate en:ctment of such legislition as 
will best foster and protect this industry. 
When the livestock industry has been pro- 
tected so that it may profitably be main- 
tained, upon every American farm and 
range, Congress may safely adjourn secure 
in the knowledge that prosperity will reig 
supreme throughout the land. * 


Instead of holding a Conservation Con- 
gress where politicians meet and alarm the 
people about trees, water powers. and coal 
mines, let there be a real conservation 
congress where the benefits of livestock pro- 
duction may be-intelligently presented to 
the American people. We believe that a 
great national convention should be called 
for the purpose of stimulating and protec” 
ting our livestock industry. Sucn a con- 
vention would be able to show to Congress 
that any tariff placed upon the livestock 
or any animal product is the first step to- 
ward the establishment of permanent pros- 
perity within our reach. 


RETARDATION. 

The enforcement of an unwise conserva- 
tion policy during the past few years by the 
National government has resulted in retard- 
ing the settlement and development of 
many of our western states. Since Con- 
servation became fashionable vast areas of 
useful lands have been withdrawn for the 
conservation of Forest, Coal, Mineral and 
Waterpower. The area withdrawn repre- 
sents a vast empire of the best lands of 
our nation. 


Every patriotic American favors intelli- 
gent control of our National resources, 
when such control is effected in such 
manner as to promote the public welfare 
and prevent unnecessary destruction of 
resources upon which this and future gen- 
erations must depend for the necessities 
of life, but the Western citizen who de- 
sires the progress of his state does not ap- 
prove of a governmental policy which mer- 
ely locks up the resources as effectively as 
if they had been permanently destroyed. 
Tolerance with a policy of this nature 
would be greater if there was assurance 
that at some time in the near future an 
intelligent use of these resources was to be 
permitted, or if any practical plan & 
being evolved which during the life 
this generation would give the people the 
benefits of these resources. The policy 
of those who have been instrumental in 
the withdrawal of these resources seems — 
to be to let them lie idle, at least for the 
present, and probably for a long time in 
the future. The maze of government foolish- 
ness that surrounds this conservation pol- 
icy is so dense that men of ordinary in- 
telligence have ceased to try to fathom it. 
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Disuse, more destructive than exploitation, 
rides supreme over the golden opportuni- 
ties of many Western States. 


For many years our land department 
closed its eyes while timber, coal and min- 
eral lands were fraudulently acquired. 


@ of honesty saw the giant interests of 


he East exploiting our public resources, 
and in a spirit of self preservation in some 
instances they were forced to do likewise. 
Even our legislative bodies made vast 
grants to the railroads, and then failed to 
note that the terms of these grants were 
not complied with. Finally, the accumu- 
lated frauds of half a century were bared 
to the public gaze in a few short months, 
with the result that the East learned to 
look with suspicion upon all men living west 
of the Missouri river. They failed to note, 
however, that 99 per cent of these frauds 
had been committed by men or corpora- 
tions living East of this imaginary line of 
honesty. 


The result of these exposures have been 
that Western men of honesty and intelli- 
gence, who are capable of solving the 
question of conserving our resources, have 
been brushed ruthlessly aside, and the 
whole matter has been placed in the 


hands of Eastern theorists, whose 
knowledge of the subject is theo- 
retrical only. Eastern men and 


magazines now control our Congress, and 
prevent the enactment of legislation so 
much needed for relief. 


Out of this chaos order will ultimately 
come, but not until Western men of hon- 
esty and intelligence are allowed to have 
an equal share in the future control of 
these resources. 


The first sign of returning sanity has 
been evidenced by the forest service in 
a more liberal policy toward stockmen who 
use the forests. Much of the haze that 
has surrounded this Bureau cleared away 
when the smoke of last year’s forest fires, 
lifted its death pall from off the earth. We 


. believe that the present officers of the Na- 


tional Forest Service are conscientiously 
trying to bring about real conservation, 
by permitting a larger use of the area un- 
der their control. In this effort they have 
the support of the stockmen. 


For our water power, our coal lands, 
and our homestead areas, there is yet no 
ray of hope.. They still lie buried be- 
neath a web of departmental regulations, 
through which the light of justice has 
never permeated. 


If conservation is to live in this country, 
if it is to perform the real service that lies 
open to it, it will do so only by the insti- 
tution of those reforms that will at once 
promote the public welfare. Its real pur- 


THE 


pose should be to see that our resources 
are developed in the shortest possible time 
in order that all men may feel the bene- 
fits. 


PROTECTION TO ONE AND ALL. 


The wool growers. of this country are 
not selfish, neither are they narrow in their 
views on any subject. In demanding that 
they be given a protective tariff on wool 
they fully recognize that the manufacturer 
of woolen goods is likewise entitled’ to 
protection on the cloth that he produces. 
They recognize that it costs more to man- 
ufacture woolen goods in this country than 
in anyother nation, and they believe the 
manufacturer is justly entitled to a pro- 
tective tariff that will represent this dif- 
ference in cost. 


The wool grower further realizes that 
if as a result of the tariff on wool, the 
cost of that material is increased to the 
manufacturer, then the manufacturer in 
common justice is entitled to a compensa- 
tory duty that will reimburse him for the 
increased cost of his wool, otherwise he 
is placed at a disadvantage with his for- 
eign competitor. The wool grower cannot 
and does not expect that the manufacturer 
should be deprived of this compensatory 
duty, but on theother hand insists that it 
shall be given to him. 


All of us realize that the market for 
American wool is the American manufac- 
turer, and unless his factory is running 
our wools must seek a market in a foreign 
land. We likewise realize that the manu- 
facturer is dependent upon the local wool 
grower for his supply of wool, and any- 
thing that reduces our wool supply ser- 
fously interferes with wool manufacture. 


We believe that wool manufacturing is 
just as important as wool growing, and we 
also believe that wool growing is just as 
important as wool manufacturing. 


It has been suggested that in seeking to 
have the duty placed upon the scoured 
wool the grower would injure the manu- 
facturer, but this is absolutely false. What 
the grower is trying to do is to make Sched- 
ule K so honest and fair to all that no man 
can successfully raise his voice against it. 
All fair men must admit that Schedule K 
as it now exists has outlived its usefulness; 
it stands as a tribute to the needs of the 
year 1867; it is unsuited for the year 1911; 
it deceives the wool grower out of 45 per 
cent of his protection and distributes its 
favors in an unequitable’manner. At ev- 
ery revision of Schedule K the grower has 
endeavored to correct its inequalities so 
far as wool was concerned, but his efforts 
have always been in vain. He now asks, 
yea, demands, that the duty on wool be 
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levied on an honest basis such as will give 
the grower the protection specified in the 
law. He wants Schedule-K-made- honest 
and plain, fair to the wool grower, man- 
ufacturer, and consumer, alike. 


TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT. 

“As president of the National Wool 
Growers Association I most earnestly pro- 
test againstthe ill-advised measure as pass- 
ed by the Senate. Any tariff legislation on 
the wool schedule previous to the report of 
the Tariff Board is dangerous to the advan- 
cement of the great principle that you have 
inaugurated for the adjustment of Tariff 
legislation and would delay what should be 
a great principle*of government in this 
country for many years. There can be no 
better evidence of the need of a Tariff 
Board than the hasty and ill advised mea- 
sure just passed by the Senate. The wool 
growers have not had an’ opportunity to 
present their case to the American people. 
We have been waiting with confidence for 
the report of the Tariff board and have as- 
sisted In every way the work of this board, 
believing that their report would be accept- 
ed by the American people and bring about 
a permanent settlement so much needed to 
give stability and prosperity to all indus- 
tries. I appeal to you, Mr. President, in 
the name of nearly one million wool grow- 
ers of the country, who earnestly pray that 
you will allow no measure affecting the 
wool industry to become a law until all 
the facts as to the cost of production of 
wool and cloth have been submitted to 
Congress.”—-F. R. Gooding, President. 


The next annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association will beheld 
in Omaha Nebraska. ~ Every’ wool grower 
is invited whether he is a member or not. 
This will be the most important conven- 
tion this association has ever held. 


The scheme to annex Canada {s not -re- 
ceiving the enthusiastic endorsement up 
in Canada that it received in: Washington. 
The Canadians, no doubt, have looked up 
our record on this annexation question and 
they found that we have annexed everybody 
that we ever did much business with. 


George Washington was one of the great- 
est sheep barons of his time. He once had 
900 sheep on his Virginia farm, and gave 
them his personal attention whenever pos- 
sible. He wrote about as many letters 
about his sheep as he did about the affairs 
of state. We shall publish these letters 


at some later date, for what he said ts 
true today. 
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Ringworm of Sheep—By John R. Mohler, V. M. D. 
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Recently a large wool house submitted 
some interesting samples of diseased wool 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry for di- 
agnosis. A microscopic examination show- 
ed the hair shafts to be affected with spores 
and filaments of the fungus, Trichophyton 
tonsurans, the causative agent of ring- 
worm, involving the entire fiber of the 
clip to within one-half inch of the end of 
the hair. This is the first case of ring- 
worm in sheep which has been reported to 
the Bureau, and owing to its rarity, sheep 
owners and herders are requested to take 
cognizance of the condition of the wool 
simulating this disease in order that both 
medical and preventive treatment may be 
applied before the disease has gained a 
strong foothold. While this disease occurs 
quite commonly in horses and cattle, and 
also in dogs and cats, the infection is quite 
infrequent in sheep and hogs. In sheep, 
the disease affects the hair and the outer 
layer of the skin, and is contagious, being 
readily transmitted from one animal to 























another. It is characterized by the forma- 
tion on the head, neck, chest, or back of 
round patches varying from the size of a 
five cent piece to the palm of the hand, 
covered by bran-like epidermal scales. On 
the woolly portions of the body there is 
manifest the flattening of one or more 
small tufts of wool, which become irregu- 
larly matted or felted together, and when 
separated show a dense scurvy accumula- 
tion around the roots. By and by the wool 
is shed and may hang in tufts among the 
healthy fibers. The skin appears redden- 
ed,,and in the center shows frequently a 
brownish discoloration. The itching is 
more or less pronounced, which causes the 
sheep to rub and injure the fleece, although 
it is not nearly so bad as in the scabies. 
The mode of infection consists in the -pen- 
etration of the hair follicles by the fun- 
gus where it multiplies and surrounds the 
base of the shaft with a complete mantle 
and then enters into its interior and ren- 
ders it brittle and easily broken. The hairs 
at first become erect, and then appear dull, 
lusterless, devoid of elasticity, extremely 
fragile and dead white in color, resembling 
strands of hemp or asbestos. Inflammation 
of the follicles is produced, which finally 
results in loosening and loss of the wool. 
Ringworm can be readily differentiated 
from scabies by the dry abestos-like brit- 
tle condition of the wool covering the les- 
ion, also by the invariable circular 
character of the lesion, as well as by the 
condition of the skin which 
is markedly thickened and covered by 
crusts or scabs. Besides the scab mites 
are absent, while the microscopic examin- 
ation will show the presence of the fun- 


in scabies 


Ringworm in Sheep, Showing contrast between Normal and Diseased Wool. 
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gus above mentioned. As this affection is 
readily amedable to treatment and easily 
eradicated if attacked before it has gained 
a strong foothold, this description is fur- 
nished to sheep owners for their informa. 
tion, in order to assist them in locating 

any centers of infection that may exist in 
@.::; country, so that the disease may be 
suppressed at its beginning. The treat- 
ment should consist of clipping the wool 
from the affected parts, and rubbing the 
lesions with a mixture of soft soap, lard 
and carbolic acid, in the proportion of one 
part of carbolic acid, 5 parts of lard and 
10 parts of soft soap. This is an excellent 
preliminary treatment and is used in or- 
der to soften the scabs and scales from the 
outer layer of the skin. After one or two 
days, this is followed by the applieation of 
anti-parasitic remedies, of which the or- 
dinary blue-ointment and tincture of iodine 
are among the best. Much better results 
will naturally be obtained after the sheep 
have been shorn. The infected, animals 
should be separated from the healthy 
sheep and not returned to the band until 
the lesions have all disappeared. 
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An Australian View of Our Tariff 





The British Empire continues te enjoy a 
wonderful run of prosperous trade, and 
mills are fully employed some months 
ahead. On the Continent the position is 
from fair to good, but the greatest wool- 
using country in the world, viz., U. S. A., 
the wool trade is in a very stagnant con- 
dition, simply because. the Democrats are 
clamouring for a reduction of duties upon 
raw wool, and it seems likely that they will 
have their way. But until this tariff is 
finally settley America cannot be expected 
to support the market. We know that 
stocks of goods in the States are very low, 
and as soon as the tariff is settled one way 
or another, a big demand for wool must set 
in from that quarter. If the duties remain 
as they are at present, the demand will be 
for super wools of light shrinkage; if the 
duties are materially lowered, the wool 
growers of Australia generally will benefit. 
The writer ventures to state that if the 
duty upon wool in America is removed for 
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any length of time, sheep numbers in the 
U. S. A. will, as they did before, rapidly 
diminish. This would be a bad thing for 
the States, but a good thing for Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The quantity of wool which has been 
used up in Great Britian during the past 
year is extraordinary, and the question 
arises—Can the British Isles take a similar 
quantity during the next twelve months? 
If they can, wool values should keep very 
firm; if they cannot, and the U. S. A. tariff 
question remains unsettled, prices will tem- 
porarily slightly decline. With normal 
trade in Europe, and America in the mark- 
et again, supplies would be found none too 
plentiful, and an advancing market would 
in all probability result. The key to the 
situation is really the U. S. A. Whatever 
happens, the world’s buying strength will 
be centered here when the sales open in 
Adelaide on the 2ist September, and prices 
promise once again to be sufficiently high to 
induce growers to take full advantage of 
the excellent colonial markets, rather than 
speculate by shipping.—Pastorialist Re- 
view. 





Address of Senator Dixon of Montana on the Bailey Amendment 


Mr. President: I want to say a few words 
regarding the pending amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas (Mr. Bailey), 
known as the free list bill. I think it is 
superflous for me to repeat the statement 
that I am a protectionist and have always 
tried to be consistent in my votes regard- 
ing a protective tariff. I voted for the 
Payne bill, not because I believed it to be 
perfect but because I thought it was the 
best that could be had at the time. At this 
time, however, I am compelled to cast my 
vote in support of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas, known as the free- 
list bill, and in perfect frankness, I want 
to state why. 

Any tariff, whether protective or for rev- 
enue, should cover all phases of industry. 
A minority of the Republican party at this 
session of Congress is drifting from its an- 
cient moorings. Evidently the vote of this 
Senate, including all of the Democrat Sen- 
ators but three or four and a minority of 

e Republican Senators from the reat man- 

facturing States, by their votes are going 
deliberately and purposely, and I started 
to say with malice aforethought, to strip 
from the farmers of this country every 
vestige of the protective tariff as it applies 
to them except on the one article of wool, 
and yet hope to adjourn without revising 
the general tariff schedules. 


I am ready to say that if Canadian reci- 
procity passes and becomes a law I am 
ready to stay here until December and go 


through the whole list. I notice the so- 
called free-list amendment is grouped in- 
to four or five classes—agricultural im- 
plements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leath- 
er, boots and shoes, barbed wire, and lum- 
ber. I remember two years ago in a dis- 
cussion of the Payne bill, during the long 
hot summer; a gentleman from Jersey City, 
N. J., or possibly Newark—one of the cities 
right near New York—was over here. He 
was a leather manufacturer over here lob- 
bying for free hides. He came to my of- 
fice and attempted to convert me to that 
theory. He said he was a Democrat in 
politics, and I asked him by what theory 
of equity or rule of reason he asked me to 
vote to remove the 15 per cent duty on 
hides and yet vote to maintain a duty on 
manufactured leather. He endeavored to 
give me some kind of an argument that 
hides was a by-product of the farmer and 
that the tariff on hides was simply a sub- 
terfuge, a delusion, a snare. 


After the duty on hides had been re- 
moved he came back to my office in a very 
jocular manner. He exultantly called my 
attention to the fact that the duty had 
been removed on hides anyway, notwith- 
standing my oposition, and then I said to 
him that if, in the goodness of an all-wise 
Providence, I should happen to be a Mem- 
ber ofthe American Congress when tariff 
duties were again revised, remembering 
the propaganda entered into at that time 
by the manufacturers of leather, the tan- 
ners, and the shoe men to remove the lit- 


tle pittance that the farmer did receive 
from his hides of cattle—if I knew how to 
do equity, not in a spirit of revenge, but 
in dealing out cold blooded equity to these 
same people I would never again vote for 
a duty on shoes or leather or any product 
of leather. I expect this afternoon thus to 
register my vote. 

If these amendments came up under nor- 
mal conditions, when the Republican Sen- 
ators from the New England states were 
trying to do equity to all classes and all 
sections, it would be different, but when I 
see the principle of protection deserted by 
the very men representing communities in 
this Senate Chamber who ought to be its 
staunchest defenders; when I see Senators 
from New England united with Demo- 
cratic Senators from the South, deliberate- 
ly destroying the protection of the North- 
western farmer by the enactment of the so- 
called Canadian reciprocity bill while it may 
not be abstractly right, when I see that 
thing happen in this chamber, then my 
vote will be cast for the free list bill to 
bring home to these men and these com- 
munities and these industries the great les- 
son of doing unto others as you would have 
others do unto you. I am satisfied that in 
the present abnormal condition of tariff 
discussion and tariff agitation it is the only 
way you ate cver going to invoke a square 
deal in writinz a tarif schedule in this 
country and tur that reascn 1 expect to 
support by my vote the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. ; 
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The Wool Bill as It Passed Congress 


“360. On wool of sheep, hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, 
and on all wool and hair on the skin of 
such animals, the duty shall be 29 per 
cent ad valorem. 


**361. On all noils, top waste, card waste, 
slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, 
yarn waste, burr waste, thread waste, gar- 
netted waste, shoddies, mungo, flocks, wool 
extract, carbonized wool, carbonized noils, 
and on all other wastes and woolen rags 
composed wholly of wool or of which wool 
is the component material of chief value, 
and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, the duty shall be 29 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 


“362. On combed wool or tops and rov- 
ing or roping, made wholly of wool or cam- 
els hair, or of which wool or camel’s hair 
is the component material of chief value, 
and all wools or hair which have been ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any process of 
manufacture beond the washed or scoured 
condition, not especially provided for in this 
section, the duty shall be 32 per cent ad 
valorem. 


“363. On yarns made wholly of wool or 


of which wool is the component material of. 


chief value, the duty shall be 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 


“364. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels 
not for underwear, composed wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, womens and child- 
ren’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
clothes, bunting and goods of similar de- 
scription and character, clothing, ready- 
made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, including shawls, wheth- 
er knitted or woven, and knitted. articles 
of every description made up or manufact- 
ured wholly or in part, felts not woven, and 
not especialy provided for in this section, 
webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, 
bandings, beltings, bindings, braids, gal- 
loons, edgings, insertings, flouncings, fring- 
es, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, 
ornaments, laces, trimmings, and articles 
made wholy or in part, of lace, embroider- 
ies and all articles embroideried by hand or 
machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or 
barrel buttons or buttons of other forms 
for tassels or ornaments and manufactur- 
ers of wool ornamented with beads or 
spangles of whatever material composed, on 
any of the fore going and on all manufac- 
tures of every description made by any 
process of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, wheth- 
er containing India rubber or not, not spec- 
ially provided for in this section, the duty 
shall be 49 pér cent advalorem. 


“365. On all blankets, and flannels for 
underwear, composed wholly of wool, or 
of which wool is the component material 
of chief value, the duty shall be 38 per cent 
ad valorem. 

“366. On Aubusson, Axminister, mo- 
quette, and chenile carpets, figured or 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description; onSaxony, Wilton, 
and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description; and on carpets of 
every description, woven whole for rooms, 
and oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminister, 
and similar rugs the duty shall be 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


“367. On Brussels carpets, figured or 
plain, and on all carpets or carpeting of 
like character or description; and on velvet 
and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain 
printed on the warp or otherwise, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description the duty shall be 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

**368. On tapestry Brussels carpets, fig- 
ured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, printed on 
the warp or otherwise; on treble ingrain, 
three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets; 
on wool Dutch and on two-ply ingrain 
carpets; on druggets and bockings, printed, 
colored, or otherwise;. and on carpets or 
carpetings of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, not es- 
pecially provided for in this section, the 
duty shall be 30 per cent advalorem. 


**369. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, cov- 
ers, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, and 
other portions of carpets or carpeting made 
wholly of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, and not 
specially provided for in this section, shall 
be subjected to the rate of duty herein 
imposed on carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description. 


“370. On all manufacturers of hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, or 
of which any hair mentioned in paragraph 
360 form the component material of chief 
value, not specialy provided for in this 
section the duty shall be 49 per cent ad 
valorem. 


“371. Whenever in this act the word 
‘wool’ is used in connection with the man- 
ufactured article of which it is the com- 
ponent material, it shall be held to include 
wool or hair of the sheep, camel, goat, al- 
paca, or other like animals, whether manu- 
factured by the woolen, worsted, felt, or 
any other process.” 

Sec. 2.That on and after the day when 
this act shall go into effect all goods, wares, 


hereinbefore enumerated, described, and 
provided for, for which no entry has been 
made, and all such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise previously imported and herein- 
before enumerated, described, and provid- 
ed for, for which no entry has been made, 
and all such goods wares and merchandise 
previously enterred without payment of du- 
ty and under bond for warehousing, trans- 
portation, or any. other purpose, for whick 
no permit of delivery to the importer or 
his agent has been issued, shall be subject 
ed to no other duty upon the entry or 
withdrawal thereof than the duty which 
would be imposed if such goods, wares, or 
merchandike were imported after that 
date. 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts 
in conflict with the provisions of this act 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. This 
act shall take effect and be in force on and 
after the 1st day of October, 1911. 


A BILL BY CONGRESSMAN RUCKER. 


To provide for grazing of sheep free of 
charge on the public lands of the United 
States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to suspend the operation of the 
license fee on the forest reserves and oth- 
er public lands of the United States in so 
far as the same applies to sheep and goats. 
But this shall not be construed to forbid 
the grazing of sheep and goats upon said 
lands, nor to interfere with the regulations 
concerning the number to be deignated 
upon any part, portion, or tracts of said 
public lands; but in no event shall he be 
allowed to charge any fee for such graz- 
ing privileges. 


Those who advocate free meats should 
not overlook the fact that China is a 
great pork producing nation. Every 
month she exports thousands of carcasses 
of pork to London and Liverpool. One 
boat last month carried 16,400 pork car- 
easses from Hankow, China to London. 
The resources of China are barely touched, 
and with our tariff removed she would be 
an excellent competitor for the pork raiser 
of the middle West. 


It is highly probable, now that the wool- 
grower has sold his wool, that the price 
will advance materially within a few days. 
The depressing effect of tariff tinkering 
passes away as soon as the wool leaves the 
hands of the grower. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


The President’s Veto of the Wool Bill 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return without my approval House bill 
No. 11019 with a statement of my reasons 
for so doing. 

This bill is an amendment of the exist- 
ing’ tariff law, and readjusts the customs 
duties in what is known as Schedule K, 


embracing wool and the manufactures of 
wool. 


I was elected to the Presidency as the 
candidate of a party which in its plat- 
form declared its aim and purpose to be 
to maintain a protective tariff by ‘“‘the im- 
position of such duties as will equal the 
difference betweem the cost of production, 
at home: and abroad,together with a rea- 
sonable profit to the American industries.”’ 
I have always regarded this language as 
fixing the proper measure of protection at 
the ascertained difference between the cost 
of production at home and that abroad, 
and have construed the reference to the 
profit of American Industries as intended, 
not to add a new elemnet to the measure 
stated or to exclude from the cost of pro- 
duction abroad the element of a manufac- 
turer’s or producer’s profit but only to 
emphasize the importance of including in 
the American. cost a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer’s profit reasonable according to the 
American standard. 


In accordance with that promise made 
in the same platform I called an extra ses- 
sion of the Sixty-First Congress, at which 
a general revision of the tariff was made 
and adopted in the Payne bill. It was con- 
tended by those who opposed the Payne 
bill that the existing rates of the Dingley 
bill were excessive and that the rates ad- 
opted in the revised statute were not suf- 
ficiently reduced to conform to the prom- 
ised measure. 


The great difficulty, however, in dis- 
cussing the new rates adopted was that 
there were no means available by which 
impartial persons could determine what 
in fact, was the difference in the cost of 
production between the products of this 
country and the same products abroad. 
The American public became deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that, in order 
to secure a proper revision of the tariff 
in the future, exact information as to the 
effects of the new rates must be had, and 
the interest of the consuming public could 
be properly guarded, only by revising the 
tariff one schedule at a time. 


To help these reforms for the future, 
I took advantage of a clause in the Payne 
Tariff bill enabling me to create a Tariff 
Board of three members and directed them 
to make a glossary and encyclopedia of the 
terms used in the tariff and to secure in- 


formation as to the comparative cost of 
production of dutiable articles under the 
tariff at home and abroad. In my message 
to Congress of December 7, 1907, Iasked a 
continuing annual appropriation for the 
support of the board and said: 


I believe that the work of this board 
will be of prime utility and importance 
whenever Congress shall deem it wise 
again to readjust the customs duties. 
If the facts secured by the Tariff 
Board are of such character as to show 
generally that the rates of duties im- 
posed by the present tariff law are ex- 
cessive under the products of pro- 
tection as described in the platform of 
the successful party at the late elec- 
tion, I shall not hesitate to invite the 
attention of Congress to this fact and 
to the necessity for action predicated 
thereon. Nothing, however, halts busi- 
ness and interferes wit hthe course of 
prosperity so much as the threatened 
revision of the tariff, and until the 
facts are at hand, after careful and 
deliberate investigation, upon which 
such revision can properly be undertak- 
en, it seems to me unwise to attempt 
it. The amount of misinformation that 
creeps into arguments pro and con in 
respect to tariff rates is such as to re- 
quire the kind of investigation that I 
have directed the Tariff Board to make 
an investigation undertaken by it 
wholly wit hout respect to the effect 
which the facts may have in calling for 
a readjustment of the rates of duty. 


A popular demand arose for the formal 
creation by law of a nonpartisan tariff 
commission. Commercial bodies all over 
the country united in a movement to se- 
cure adequate legislation for this purpose 
and an association with a nation-wide con- 
stituency was organized to promote the 
cause. The public opinion in favor of 
such a commission was evidenced by reso- 
lutions adopted in 1909 and 1910 by Re- 
publican State conventions in at least 28 
States. ; 


In additon, efforts were made to secure 
a change of the rues of proceedure in the 
House and Senate with a view of preventing 
the consideration of tariff changes except 
schedule by schedule. 


The business of the country rests on 
a protective basis. The public keenly real- 
ized that a disturbance of business by a 
change in the tariff and a th-eut of in- 
jury to the industries ac’ the country ought 
to be avoided. and that nothing could help 
so much to minimize the fear of destruc- 
tive changes as the known existence of a 


reliable source of information for legisla- 
tive action. The deep interest of the mat- 
ter of an impartial ascertainment of facts 
before a new revision, was evidenced by 
an effort to pass a tariff comission bill in 
a short session of the Sixty-first Congress, 
in which many of both parties united. Such 
a bill passed both houses. It provided a 
commission of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the president, not more than 
three of whom were to belong to the same 
party, and give them the power and made 
it their duty to investigate the operation 
of the tariff, the comparative cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, and like mat- 
ters of importance in fixing the terms of 
a revenue measure, and required them to 
report to the executive and to congress 
when directed. Several, not vital, amend- 
ments were made in the Senate, which 
necessitated a return of the bill to the house 
where, because of the limited duration of 
the session, a comparatively small minority 
were able to prevent its becoming a law. 

On the failure of this bill, I took such 
steps as I could to make the Tariff Board, 
I had already appointed a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the proposed tariff commission. 
An apropriation of $225,000 to continue 
the work until June 30, 1912, had been 
granted by congress in the alternative, to 
be applied to the board I had appointed, 
unless the tariff commission bill was pass- 
ed. In this appropriation bill the non- 
partisan tariff commission, if created and 
appointed, was directed to make a report 
on Schedule K by December 1, 1911. Ac- 
cordingly I added two members to the Tar- 
iff Board from the opposition party, and 
directed the board to make a report on 
Schedule K by December ist, next. The 
board differs in no way from the tariff 
commission, as it would have been, except 
in its power to summons witnesses; and 
I am advised by the members of the board 
that, without this power, they have had 
no difficulty in securing the information 
they desire. 

The board took some months to inves- 
tigate the methods pursued in other coun- 
tries in procuring information on tariff 
subjects and to organize its force. In Octo- 
ber 1910 its work of investigation began 
with a force of 40 that has now increased 
to 80. In addition to the “glossary,” which 
is near completion and other work 
connected with furnishing information in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
maximum and minimum clause of the Pay- 
ne Tariff act, and in respect to the Can- 
adian reciprocity measure, its intention 


has been especially directed to compara- 
ative cost under Schedule K (Wool and 














Woolens), under Schedule M, (paper and 
pulp), under Schedule I (cotton manufac- 
tures ). The report on Schedule M (pulp 
and paper) has already been sent to con- 
gress. Full reports on wool and cotton will 
be submitted to Congress in December. I 
have also directed an investigation into 
the metal and leather schedules, the re- 
to congress at its first regular session in 
time to permit their consideration and 
sult of which it is hoped, can be submitted 
legislative action, if necessary. 


The organization known as the Tariff 
Commission Association, made up of rep- 
resentatives of substantially all the com- 
mercial bodies of the country, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the establishment of 
a permanent tariff commission, applied 
to me for an opportunity to investigate the 
methods of the tariff board. This I was 
glad to grant and a very full report of the 
competent committee of that association 
concluded as follows: 


In conclusion, our committee finds 
that the tariff board is composed of able, 
impartial, and earnest men, who are 
devoting their energies unreservedly 
to the work before them; that the staff 
has been carefully selected for the 
work in view, is efficiently organized 
and directed, and includes a number of 
exceptionally competent technical ex- 
perts; * * * That the work of the board 
vast and intricate in detail, is already 
highly organized, well systematized, and 
running smoothly; and that Congress and 
the people can now await the comple- 
tion of that work with entire confi- 
dence that it is progressing as rapidly 
as consistent with proper thoroughness, 
and that it will amply justify all of the 
time and expense which it entails. We 
believe that the value of the work when 
completed will be so great and _ so ev- 
ident asto leave remaining no single 
doubt as to the expediency of maintain- 
ing it as a permanent function of the 
government for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. 


I have thus reviewed the history of the 
movement of the establishment of the tar- 
iff commission or board in order to show 
that the real advance and reform in tariff 
making are to be found in the acquiring 
of accurate and impartial information as to 
the effect of the proposed tariff changes 
under each schedule before they are adopt- 
ed, and further to show that if delay in 
the passage of a bill to amend Schedule K 
can be had until December, Congress will 
then be in possession of a fulland satisfac- 
tory report upon the whole schedule. 


This brings me to the consideration of 
of the terms of the bill presented for my 
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approval. Schedule K is the most com- 
plicated schedule in the tariff. It classifies 
raw wool with different rates for different 
classes; it affords the manufacturer what 
is called a compensatory duty to make up 
for the increased price of the raw material 
he has to use due to the rate on raw wool, 
and for the shrinkage that takes place in 
scouring the wool for manufacture; and it 
gives him, in additon, an ad valorem duty 
to protect him against foreign competition 
with cheap labor. The usages which prevail 
in scouring the wool and making the yarn, 
and in the manufacture of cloth present a 
complication of technical detail that pre- 
vents anyone not especially informed con- 
cerning wool growing and manufacture, 
from undertstanding the schedule and the 
effect of changes in various rates and per- 
centages. 


If there ever was a schedule that need- 
ed consideration and investigation and el- 
aborate explanation by experts before its 
amendment it is Schedule K. There is a 
wide spread belief that many rates in the 
present schedule are too high and are in 
excess of any needed protection for the 
wool grower or manufacturer. I share this 
belief and have so stated in several pub- 
lic addresses but I have not sufficient data 
upon which I can judge how Schedule K 
ought to be amended or how its rates ought 
to be reduced, in order that the new bill 
shall furnish the proper measure of pro- 
tection and no more. Nor have I sources 
of information to satisfy me that the bill 
presented to me for signature will accomp- 
lish this result. The parliamentary history 
of the bill is not re-assuring upon this 
point. It was introduced and passed in 
the House as providing a tariff for revenue 
only and with the avowed purpose of de- 
parting from the protective tariff policy. 
The rate of duty on raw wools of all class- 
es was changed from a specific duty of 11 
cents a pound to'20 per cent advalorem. 
On the average for the importation for 
the last two years this is a reduction from 
47.24 per cent to 20 per cent. Rates on 
cloths were reduced in the bill from the 
present average duty of 97.27 per cent to 
40 per cent and on wearing apparel from 
81.31 per cent to 45 per cent. The bill 
was defeated in the Senate, and so was the 
substitute introduced as a protection meas- 
ure. The proposed substitute fixed the duty 
on raw wools, first class, at forty per cent, 
and on the second class of carpet wools at 
10 per cent, and on cloths at 60 per cent, 
and on wearing apparel at the same rate. 
On reconsideration a compromise measure 
was passed by the Senate, which was a 
compromise between the House bill and 
the Senate substitue bill, and in which the 
rate of first class wool was fixed at 35 per 
cent, on carpet wools 10 per cent, and on 


cloth and wearing apparel 55 per cent. 
In conference between the two houses the 
rate on all classes of raw wool was fixed at 
29 per cent, this being an increase on car- 
pet wool of 9 per cent as fixed in the house 
bill and of 19 per cent as fixed in the 
Senate bill. The conference rate on cloths 
and wearing apparel was fixed at 49 per 
cent. No evidence as to the cost of pro- 
duction here or abroad was published, and 
the compromise amendment in the Senate 
was adopted without reference to or con- 
sideration by committee. 


I do not mention these facts to criticise 
the method of preparation of the bill; but 
I must needs refer to them to show that 
the Congressional proceedings make avail- 
able for me no accurate or scientifically ac- 
quired information which enables me to 
determine that the bill supplies the meas- 
ure of protection promised in the platform 
on which I was elected. 


Without any investigation of which the 
details are available, an avowed tariff-for- 
revenue and antiprotection bill is by com- 
promise blended with a professed protec- 
tion bill. Rates between those of the two 
bills are adopted and passed, except that, 
in some important instances, rates are 
fixed in the compromise at a figure higher, 
and in others at a figure lower, than were 
originally fixed in either house. The prin- 
ciple followed in adjusting the amend- 
ments of existing law is, therefore, not 
clear, and the effect of the bill is most 
uncertain. 


The Wilson Tariff Act of 1894, while 
giving the manufacturers free wool, pro- 
vided as high duties on leading manufac- 
tures of wool as does the present bill which 
at the same time taxes the manufacture 
raw material at 29 per cent. Thus the 
protection afforded to manufacturers un- 
der the Wilson bill was very considerably 
higher than under the present bill. 


During the years in which the Wilson 
bill was in force the woolen manufacturer 
suffered. Many mills were compelled to 
shut down. These were abnormal years, 
and it is not necessary to attribute the 
hard times solely to the tariff act of 1894. 
But it was at least an addition to other 
factors operating to injure the woolen bus- 
iness. It is the only experience we have had 
for a generation of a radical revision of 
this schedule, and, without ‘exaggerating 
its importance, one pledged to a moderate 
protection policy may well hesitate before 
giving approval without full information 
to legislation which makes a more radical 
reduction in the protection actually afford- 
ed to manufactures of wool than did the 
Wilson Act. Nor does this hesitation arise 
only for fear of injury to manufacturs. 
Unless manufacturers are able to continue 
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their business and buy wool from domestic 
wool growers the latter will have no ben- 
efit from the tariff that is supposed to pro- 
tect them, because they will have to sell 
in competition with foreign wools or send 
their sheep to the shambles. Hence the 
wool grower is as much interested in the 
protection of the manufacturer as he is in 
his own. 


It may well be that conditions of man- 
ufacture in this country have changed so 
as to require much less protection now for 
the manufacturers than at the time of the 
Wilson bill; but in view of the possible 
wide suffering involved by hasty action 
based on insufficient knowledge, the wise 
course, in my judgment, is to postpone any 
change for a few months needed to com- 
plete the pending inquiry. 


When I have the accurate information 
which justifies such action. I shall recom- 
mend to Congress as great a reduction in 
Schedule K as the measure of protection, 
already stated will permit. The failure of 
the present bill should not be regarded 
therefore, as taking away the only chance 
for reduction by this congress. 


More than a million of our countrynien 
are engaged in the production of wool and 
in the manufacture of woolens; more than 
a billion of the country’s capital is invest- 
ed in the industry. Large communities are 
almost wholly dependent upon the 
prosperity of the wool growers and the 
woolen manufacturer. Moderately estima- 
ted five million of the American people 
will be injuriously affected by any ill- ad- 
vised impairment of the wool and woolen 
industries. Certainly we should proceed 
prudently in dealing with them upon the 
basis of ascertained facts rather than has- 
tily and without knowledge to make a re- 
duction of the tariff to satisfy a popular 
desire, which I fully recognize, for redu:- 
tion of duties believed to be excessive. I 
have no doubt tha: if I were to sign this 
bill, I would receive the ayproval of very 
many persons who favor a reduction of 
duty in order to reduce the cost of living 
whatever the effect on our protectci indus- 
try, and who fail to realize the disaster to 
business generally and to the people at 
large which may come from a radical dis- 


@i: of that part of business depend- 


t for its life on the continuance of a 
protective tariff. If I fail to guard as far as 
I can the industries of the country to the 
extent of giving them the benefit of a liv- 
ing measure of protection, and business 
disaster ensues, I shall not be discharging 
my duties. If I fail to recommend the re- 
duction of excessive duties to this extent, 
I shall fail in my duty to the consuming 
public. 


There is no public exigency requiring the 
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revision of Schedule K in August without 
adequate information, rather than in De- 
cember next with such information. De 
cember was the time fixed by both parties 
in the last Congress for the submission of 
adequate information upon Schedule K 
with a view to its amendment. Certainly 
the public weal is better preserved by a de- 
lay of 90 days in order to du justice, and 
make such a reduction as shall be proper, 
than now blindly through an act of law 
which may seriously injure the industries 
involed and the business of the country in 
general. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT. 

The White House, August 17, 1911. 


TELEGRAM SENT TO PRESIDENT TAFT 
To the President, 
Executive Mansion, 


Washington, D. C. 

Bill just passed the Senate will prove 
destructive to wool growing and wool man- 
ufacturing industries. Wool growers im- 
plore you to veto the bill if passed by 
House. Tariff Board report should be a- 
waited pending final action. It will pre- 
sent facts indispensable to proper and last- 
ing solution of problem. Sudden remov- 
al of tariff perpetrates gross injustice 
against manufacturers and dealers with 
large stock of unsold material on hand. 
In the name of justice the American Wool 
Growers demand hearings before proper 
committees and we will show the following: 
That profits under the Dingley and Payne 
laws have not been excessive nor has the 
industry expanded unreasonably; that tre- 
mendous loss will result west of the Miss- 
issippi River, where is located thirty-four 


million sheep producing $54,000,000 
worth of wool and $50,000,000 
worth of mutton annually, making 


aggregate returns of over one-hundred mil- 
lion dollars, distributed among sixteen mil- 
lion people; that over one-half of the 
Rocky Mountain area, and _ states west 
thereof will. be rendered useless, that av- 
erage protection received by the grower 
has been fifty per cent of the amount de- 
signed or at least indicated under past 
laws; that an effective duty less than twen- 
ty-seven cents per scoured pound will not 
save industry; that the shrinkage of im- 
ported wools is not sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent as assumed under past laws, but 
is less than forty per cent; and that no duty 
on grease wools is scientific or just, giving 
rise to disputes and inequalities; that ad 
valorem duties place the honest importer 
at a disadvantage because legal methods 
of circumventing ad valorem duties are 
easily available and the government cannot 
properly estimate its income nor can the 
grower determine his protection; nor can 
the manufacturer know what his compet- 
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itors’ stock has cost; that a specific duty 
on scoured wool is scientific, equal, fair, 
makes adjustment of compensatory duties 
easy, and will revise tariff downward, re- 
tain government revenue, afford ample pro- 
tection to grower and manufacturer, and 
justice to the consumer; that since the 
enactment of the Dingley law wool duty 
has cost the consumer less than fifteen 
cents per capita yearly; that enhanced cost 
to consumer of domestic wool caused by 
protection given American grower has not 
exceeded seventeen cents per capita; that 
compensatory duties chargeable to grow- 
er do not exceed twenty-eight cents per 
capita annually and that the amount paid 
for labor alone by the wool growers will 

more than offset the above items. 
Frank J. Hagenbarth, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of National 

Wool Growers Association. 


—_—_——__ —___. 


QUARANTINE RAISED. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary. 


The fact has been determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and notice is 
hereby given, that the contagious and com- 
municable disease known as lip-and-leg 
ulceration (necrobacillosis) in sheep, which 
formerly existed in portions of the state of 
Wyoming, has been practically eradicated, 
and now exists to a slight extent only 
among sheep in the counties of Weston, 
Crook, Converse, and Natrona in Wyom-. 
ing. 

Now, therefore, I, James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, under authority of 
law, do hereby remove and revoke the 
quarantine placed upon certain areas with- 
in the State of Wyoming by Rule 8, Revis- 
ion 2, dated July 22, 1910, effective on 
and after August 1, 1910, Amendment 1, 
dated October 10, 1910, effective on and 
after October 17, 1910, and Amendment 2, - 
dated December 19,1910, effective on and 
after January 16, 1911. 


Bureau of Animal Industry Order 169, 
being Rule 8, Revision 2, and all amend- 
ments thereto are hereby revoked. 

The effect of this Rule 9, is to remove 
the subsisting quarantine for lip-and-leg 
ulceration (necrobacillosis) in sheep here- 
tofore in effect in the United States. 

This rule is in effect on and after August 
10, 1911. 

Done at Washington this 20th day of 
July, 1911. 


Witness my hand and seal of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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A Letter From Mr. Brown of Minnesota 


I think the strongest tariff argument 
that can be given at this time is simply a 
few facts that have been gathered in the 
course of our investigations for finding the 
cost of producing wool and also what we 
find that it costs to manufacture the same 
into any staple, for instance, bed blankets. 

The Minnesota Wool Growers Associa- 
tion found, by keeping careful records, 
that the labor cost of taking care of an av- 
erage sized flock on Minnesota farms was 
$1.38 per head. This was simply the labor 
cost, and did not include anything in the 
way of feed, loss, nor interest on invest- 
ment. 

If we figure on the old rule that the wool 
should pay for the labor, and then under 
the new rule of business, that an investor 
in any kind of business is entitled to a fair 
profit for his risk, we would decide from 
the figures obtained that apound of aver- 
age Minnesota wool would sell at the local 
market for at least 22.7 ¢ per pound. This 
allows the actual cost of labor without 
any allowance for superintendance, plus 
10 per cent profit on the same, plus one 
cent per pound for delivering the clip to 
the market. It will readily be seen that 
this price is not high enough, for noth- 
ing has been charged for interest on the 
farm investment nor nothing for manage- 
ment nor share of loss, so that we have 
given the wool part of the sheep product 
every advantage in figuring the minimum 
selling cost. 


As this price is for average wool of av- 
erage yield, and as the average shrink of 
Minnesota. wool has been in recent years 
about 45 per cent we can take these fig- 
ures as a basis to figure from as to the rel- 
ative proportion the wool grower gets out 
of the benefits of the wool tariff. 

A first class 5-lb wool bed blanket will 
require 5 8-10 lbs of scoured wool to 
make. Allowing that this scoured wool 
is free from grease, wool that shrank 45 
per cent in the scouring, it would take 10.5 
lbs of grease wool to make this blanket, or 
a cost of material of $2.383. The labor 
cost of making this blanket in a well e- 
quipped two-set mill would be approxi- 
mated 65 cents. To this would have to be 
added the cost of fuel, power, dye stuffs, 
wear and tear, insurance, outside help, and 
office expenses, which at the outside cal- 
culation, should not exceed 45 cents per 
blanket. Thus we have a labor cost, or 
rather a manufacturing cost of $1.10 plus 
a material cost paid the grower of $2.383. 
Understand that this is for a blanket that 
usually retails at from $6.50 to $10.00. 

Now let us see how the tariff benefits 
are distributed as between the wool grower 


Organizer of Co-Operative Woolen 
Mills. 








and the manufacturer. The grower of this 
wool gets a nominal protective duty of 12 
cents per pound, but owing to the washing 
clause in the law allowing washed wool to 
be imported at the same duty as unwash- 
ed wool is admitted, the manufacturer 
would pay on the 5.8 pounds of scoured 
wool that he used in the making of the5-_lb 
blanket a tariff duty of approximately 84.1 
cents. In other words, 84.1 cents is the 
portion of the tariff duty that the wool 
grower would get as his share of the pro- 
tective duty. 

Now let us see how the manufacturer 
is fixed. Upon the wool that he puts into 
the 5lbs of blanket he has a compensatory 
duty of 44 cents per pound, or$2.20. He 
pays the government 84.1 cents and 
charges the consumer $2.20. But this is 
only part of the protection of the manu- 
facturer. On this same blanket he gets 
a protective duty of 50 per cent advalorem. 
Just for the purpose of figuring out what 
this duty should be if figured honestly, we 
will take the approximate cost of a for- 


eign blanket. As the American manufac- 


turers take all of the light shrinking wool 
from England, we will suppose that the 
English manufacturer to use the wool that 
shrinks 40 per cent. As wool correspond- 
ing to our Minnesota quarter, three_eighths 
and half blood is worth in London today 
from 24 to 26 cents per pound, this would 
make the cost of the wool in the 5 pound 
blanket to the English maker $2.41. We 
will say that owing to lower wages and 
fixed charges it cost $1.00 to make and lay 
down in this country this blanket. This 
will make an importing price of $3.41. 50 
per cent of this would be 1.70, which added 
to the compensatory duty of $2.20 allowed 
the manufacturer on the supposition that he 
has already paid that much into the treas- 
ury on his raw wool, we find the manu- 
facturer in this land of the free and the 
home of the brave receiving a total pro- 
tective duty of $3.90 on a five pound blank- 
et that costs him to manufacture approx- 
imately including labor, material and all 
$3.50. 


But strange to relate, the American 
manufacturer is not paying as much for 
the wool that he is using today as his En-_ 
glish competitor, and instead of the Minne- 
nesota wool growers getting the cost of pro- 
duction for their wool, the domestic man- 
ufacturer is today paying from 3 to 8 cents 
less, so that the price of the American 
made blanket, made from Minnesota wool 


at present prices for the same should not 
be $3.50 as above figured, but three dol- 
lars. 


The writer has not seen the new wool 
tariff bill, but from the statements in the 
press that the new bill cuts the duty on 
wool 50 per cent and gives the manufactur- 
er an average duty of 45 per cent, anyone 
can readily see the disproportion between 
the protection accorded the manufacturer 
and the domestic wool grower. On the basis 
of cost previously worked out, the domestic 
wool grower would get about 42 cents pro- 
tection on the wool going into a blanket 
weighing 5 pounds, while the manufactur- 
er would receive $1.53 protection on the 
same blanket. This amount is more, or 
anyway just as much as the combined tar- 
iff duty on. his raw material and entire la- 
bor and manufacturing cost put together 
So much for the Democratic friend ship 
for the consumer. 


The writer after several years of very 
close study of conditions, and 
the acquiring oof carefully gathered 
figures of production cost of both the raw 
wool and the manufactured cost of 
the same, believes that the  prohib- 
ititve cost of woolen goods to the average 
consumer is in the manner of distribution. 
When the wool growers as a body take hold 
of the plan of getting their product direct 
to the consumer, the great hundreds of 
per cent that lay between the producer and 
consumer today can be very profita- 
bly divided, thus’ giving the  pro- 
ducer what is rightfully his, and at the 
same time giving the consumer the lower 
priced woolen fabrics that the intermediate 
parasite is so loudly clamoring for as his 
due. 


It is up to the consumers and producers 
to get together and devise a plan of dis- 
tribution, for neither of them can expect 
any relief from the present Democratic 
‘friends of the people” in the framing of a 
tariff law which will give the producers and 
consumers any relief from the great com- 
binations that stand between and that are 
crushing the life out of both. 


If every wool grower in the United stat 


es would contribute a postage stamp to 
this Association it would give us more 
funds than we have ever been able to 
raise in dues and assessments. Two cents 
from every wool grower would raise suf- 
fient money to defend the interests of the 
great sheep industry before Congress and 
everywhere else. Unless the wool grower 
supports his organization he cannot hope 
that it will be successful. 
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Care in Wool Production Needed -2y s. B. Hollings 

















A GROUP OF CORRIEDALE RAMS. 


The Corriedale’is an established New Zealand breed, produced by the Merino-Coarse” Wool cross 








When the history of the sheep and wool 
industry of Australia comes to be written 
the improvement that has taken place in 
the two section named will occupy a front 
rank position in what the historian has 
got to say. As far back asI can remember 
there has been a great development at the 
wool end of the trade, but I will leave oth- 
ers to speak of what has taken place in re- 
gard to the production and evolution of 
sheep. However, I assume that the im- 
provement which has been noted in regard 
to the raw material is equaly pronounced 
in the animal, for it is well known that in 
application of the principles of breeding, 
together with climate and pasturage, all 
play an importnat part in producing both 
the sheep and its fleece. I have just fin- 
ished reading the particulars published by 
the Government Statistician respecting the 
weight of fleece which has been turned off 
per head from the sheep reared in New 
South Wales during the past thirty to thir- 
ty five years, and what he says is certainly 
worth consideration. It shows that from 
1868 to 1874 the average weight of fleece 
varied somewhat from 5 pounds to 5 pounds 
7 ozs. From 1885 to 1892 the weight varied 
from 5 lbs. 5 ozs. to 5lbg, and 15 ozs. Dur- 
ing 1894 to 1896, which was really a 
drouth-stricken, the weight varied from 5 
lbs. and 4 ozs. to 6 lbs. and 4 ozs. Then 
came a steady period of improvement in 
which the weight varied from 6 Ibs. in 
1898 to 6 lbs. and 13 ozs. in 1906, that 
being the highest record to date. The 
weight for 1909 was 7 lbs. 7 ozs; the fig- 


ures for 1910 are not forthcoming. The 
above shows that in 1877 the average 
weight was 4 lbs., so that in rather over 
30 years the weight of the fleece nearly 
doubled. In calculating the amount of 
wool that Australia is turning out to-day, 
the average weight per fleece has been fre- 
quently commended, it being well-known 
that last year Australia turned out about 
half a million bales more than when it 
was carrying its record number of sheep in 
1891. That no doubt is a wonderful phen- 
omen, and shows that Australia pastorialist 
in general have not been letting the grass 
grow under their feet. I must compliment 
those who have been responsible for the 
glorious record, and while perhaps the 
same improvement can not be expected 
during the next twenty-five years, yet it is 
possible that the end has not yet been 
seen in evolving sheep which will grow ev- 
en a heavier fleece of good, saleable, and 
acceptable wool. 
The Changes Seen in The Raw Material. 
Naturally, it is the raw material which 
concerns the end of the trade which the 
writer represents, for without doubt wool 
appeals to users far more than the four- 
footed animal. That being so, I can not 
think to-day of a more opportune subject 
than that which heads this article for the 
improvmnt of sheep and wool is a matter 
of every day moment to those who read 
the pages of the Pastoralists Review. I am 
certain no wool man begrudges the increas- 
ed income which has arisen from the bet- 
ter breed of sheep, and the large weight of 


fleece which is being tuned out by the rank 
and file of pastorialists both of Australia 
and New Zealand. The improvement in gen- 
eral has been in harmony with progressive 
policy of the Commonwealth, and when the 
squatters of Australia think that finality 
has been reached it will then be the begin- 


ning of the reactionary movement. 


Dealing with the wool trade, I have al- 
ready said that during the past twenty to 
thirty years there has been a marked de- 
velopment in the production of fleece wool. 
There are old wool men living today who 
attended the London sales in the early ‘70’s 
and whose company is well worth cultiva- 
ting. My father first went to London in 
1872, and for thirty five years in success- 
ion has watched the development of the 
Australian wool trade. He tells me that 
in the early days quality was the domin- 
ant feature of the Australia Merino grade, 
and no doubt it will ever remain so, but the 
quality of the 70’s differ very much to the 
quality of the twentieth century, for with- 
out doubt in both staple and breed there 
has been a marked advance. As far as I 
can remember cloth makers never thought 
the Merino wool of the Commonwealth too 
fine, and less than a month ago, I had the 
priviledge of looking at cloth made as far 
back as 1824. Of course, at that time 
Australian Merino wool was known and ac- 
tually imported and used in the West Rid- 
ing, but in those days the largest supplies 
of fine wool came from Spain, France and 
Germany. Right down to the seventies and 
eighties fine short clothing wool was the 
dominant production of Australia, This 
being encouraging on account of the super- 
fine woolen fabrics which were then large- 
ly produced. I am certain that there are 
to-day Australian pastorialists who will 
remember the time when their fine wooled 
sheep were shearing a good four pounds per 
head, the staple for a twelve months growth 
being little more than 1 1-2 inch in length. 
Those were the days of quality, and wool 
could hardly be too fine for buyers. I well 
remember the time when superfine faced 
black cloths were universially produced, 
and also very fine tweeds. The art of fin- 
ishing had not then reached the perfection 
that it has today, consequently to obtain 
what was wanted by the trade a wool very 
fine in texture was considered absolutely 
necessary but what a change there has been 
since then. The great advance which has 


been made in machinery for manipulating 
the raw material and the totally changed 
phases of the textile trade have all de- 
manded a wider range of wools. If one 
goes back to the 70’s I don’t think there 
was any Merino wool produced in Austral- 
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A CORRIEDALE RAM. 


This is the sheep that beats our tariff on grease wool by pruducing a fine wool of light 


If the tariff was levied on the scoured wool he could not beat 1t 





ja coarser in quality than 70’s and often- 
times it ran to 80’s and 100’s. I was 
telephoned not a fortnight ago by a leading 
spinner asking if it was possible to estimate 
what weight of wool was being grown to- 
day that would spin two-fold 80’s and I 
had to admit that I knew very few flocks 
indeed either in West Victoria, Mudgee, 
or the New England districts of New South 
Wales that would spin to that length. No 
doubt the districts mentioned are _ the 
principal areas in Australia which are 
growing what can be really called super- 
fine Merino, the bulk of the wools of the 
Commonwealth ranging to-day from 64’s to 
70’s quality. I say without fear of contra- 
diction that in the evolution of the Me- 
rino sheep, while no doubt a very satis- 
factory commercial style of wool is being 
grown, yet there has undoubtedly been a 
lowering of quality. 


Changed Times Demand A Greater Variety 
of Wool. 


Times are greatly changed in the man- 
ufacturing world from what they were 


twenty-five years ago, a great alteration in 


the fabris produced demanding an equally 
changed supply of raw material. There 
has been a great multiplication in the qual- 
ities of the wool produced, and yet no- 
body finds that there are too many. Why 
should they? So long as every grade of ma- 
terial is used, then there will be no com- 
plaint, but what sheep breeders have to 
guard against most of all is the producing 
of what I have hitherto called undenomin- 
inational types of raw material. While 
there is certainly less of 80’ to 100’s qual- 





ity of Merino wool being produced, still the 
supply of 60’s and 70’s quality has vastly 
increased, and this no doubt is meeting the 
wants of the textile world. Let no one 
come to the erroneous conclusion that the 
superfine raw material is not wanted, for I 
say, that it is and always will be, and if 
any grower can produce this superfine raw 
material at a profit, then let him continue 
to do so. Where superfine wools are wanted 
buyers are prepared to pay for them, but 
all the same there is no disguising the fact 
that sheep breeders throughout the world 
are today engaged in evolving a large ani- 
mal in order that a heavier fleece may be 
produced. I am not here today to speak 
one disparaging word about such a line of 
policy. The increased wants of the world’s 
demand an increased snpply, and so long 
as the raw material produced is good in 
quality, sound, and well-grown, then the 
trade will be satisfied. I am speaking to- 
day entirely about Merinos, and in doing 
so there is no getting past the fact that 
there has been a general decline in the 
standard of quality in the rank and file of 
the flocks that are being pastured today 
through out the Commonwealth. As al- 
ready said, the 60’s and 70’s are the bulk 
qualities produced, and without doubt the 
production of the big, strong, wiry, robust 
60’s has increased considerable during the 
past five to seven years. I have before rais- 
ed a note of warning about the production 
of this class of staple, and while I don’t 
want to be always harping on one topic, 
it must be stated that these bare 60’s are 
not selling so well as wool of 64’s quality. 
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At the recent series of London sales this 
fact was very much in evidence, for while 
wool showing good breed and fineness of 
fiber sold as well as ever, still these 58’s to 
60’s wools barely maintained their ground, 
and were sometimes neglected. I say let 
Merino be Merino, and not Merino-cum- 
fine-cross-bred. French buyers are any- 
thing but pleased with this class of raw 
material, for they say it will not spin like 
wools showing more breed and character. 
No doubt they are quite right, for we don’t 
want hairy wool and raw material that 
runs off in quality towards the end of the 
staple. I don’t think I should have tack- 
led this subject this month but for the 
numerous complaints that have been heard 
about them, the matter was well ventil- 
ated, and I think that pastorialists should 
pay due regard to quality in their flocks. 

It is very hard indeed to make anyone 
not conversant with the combing and spin- 
ning end of the trade to understand how 
important is the difference between good 
quality and a lack of this important char- 
acteristic. It needs today a fine fiber to 
spin the length required, and it is well- 
known that this quality combined with 
other leading features such as _ length, 
soundness of the staple, determines the 
value of the wool per pound. If manufac- 
tures were making today the same class of 
cloths as those which were made in the 
seventies, then these strong Merinos would 
be no use whatever, but it is the fact that 
there is being produced a big quantity of 
tweeds, medium classed coatings, and dress 
goods that provides an outlet for these 
strong Merions. I am glad that is so, and 
no doubt this feature of the textile indus- 
try will remain. While I certainly say 
there is no need to-day for pastorialists to 
universally produce 80s to 100 s quality of 
wool, yet I do urge the importance of 
breeding sheep that will produce an all 
around standard of excellence in the qual- 
ity of its fleece. This wool sells the best 
to-day and is in greater demand than the 
big, strong, wiry Merino, and always will 
be to the end of the chapter. 

Just a special word to Queensland pas- 
torialists. The northern State has been 
known for many years as producing a very 
high standard quality Merino, and I hope 
growers are not going to do anything 
spoil their good reputation. I see it a 
quently mentioned in Australian papers 
that great changes are taking place on 
many eesti properties, and a large 
type of sheep are being grown. I recognize 
the fact that every man has a perfect right 
to bred and keep that sheep which will pay 
him best, but all the same in voicing the 
sentiment of the wool trade, I do say can- 
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The Importance of Livestock Production 


Sufficient publicity has not been given 
to the magnitude and importance of the 
livestock production in the United States 
One needs only to familiarize himself with 
the facts in reference to the part this in- 
dustry plays in the world’s commerce, its 
rational place in the economy of the farm, 
and its importanec as an economic fact 
in the maintanence of an enticing, perman- 
ently profitable agriculture, to become an 
enthusiast as to its future possibilities. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Census of 1900, 
the capital invested in livestock in the Un- 
ited States is greater than in any other 
class of property except farm lands. 


Class of Property Value in U. S. 1900 
Farm land with improvements - - - - - $16,674,690,247 
Live stock - - - - - ----+---- $,078,050,041 
Implements and machinery - 761,261,550 
Food and kindred products - - - - - - 1,750,811,817 
a a ne 1,081,961 ,248 
Iron and steel and their products - - - - 983,821,918 
Lumber and its manufactures 547,227,860 
Paper and printing 419,798,101 


Statistics of the world supply of live 
stock are incomplete; large areas of Afri- 
ca are unrepresented; the number of an- 
imals in China, Persia, Afghanistan, Korea, 
Boliva, Salvador, Ecuador and several less 
important countries is unknown; for Braz- 
il the number of cattle alone is estimated; 
in general, statistics of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and swine are much more complete than 
those of other animals, as statements for 
the world. In some countries the latest 
available data relates to numbers ten years 
ago. Keeping in view these deficiencies 
in data, estimates of the approximate 
number of live stock in the world, so far 
as information is available, are of interest. 


Sheep seem to be the most numerous 
of the large animals of the world, with a 
total of about 580,000,000 head. Aus- 
tralia ranks first, with about 88,000,000, 
Argentina second with 67,000,000; United 
States third, with about 57,000,000; Eu- 
ropean Russia Asiatic Turkey each have 
approximately 45,000,000; Great Britian 
with 27,000,000 in 1908 has more sheep 
in proportion to its area than any other 
important nation. 


The number of cattle enumerated or es- 
timated, about 430,000,000, although smal- 
ler than that of sheep, it is much more i1- 
portant, owing to their large size. In total 
number of cattle, British India ranks first, 
with about 91,000,000 (including Buffaloes 
and puffalo calves); the United States 
ranks second, with about 70,000,000; Rus- 
sia third, with about 36,000,000; Argen- 
tina and Brazil each have about 30,000,- 
000; Germany about 20,000,000; Austria- 
Hungary 18,000,000; (in 1900), France 
14,000,000, and the United Kingdom 12,- 


By Prof. H. W. Mumford of the 


University of Illinois 








000,000. The proportion of the total num- 
ber of cattle which is beef cattle, work 
cattle, or milk cows has not been estimat- 
ed. The United States is preeminent as a 
swine producing nation, being credited with 
approximately 50,000,000 head out of a 
world supply of less than 150,000,000; 
Germany ranks second, with about 22,000,- 
000; European Russia has about 11,000,- 
000; France, 7,000,000; Austria has 5,000- 
000 (in 1900), and Hungary 7,000,000 
(in 1895). No other country is credited 
with as many as 5,000,000. 


Horses aggregate about 95,000,000; Eu- 
ropean Russia and the United States have 
almost an equal number, between 20,000,- 
000 and 25,000,000 head; Argentina has 
about 8,000,000; Asictic Russia is credit- 
ed with about 7,000,000; Germany 4,000,- 
000; France 3,000,000; United Kingdom 
2,000,000; Austria and Hungary each had 
about 2,000,000 in 1900 and 1895 respec- 
tively. 

Of the 7,500,000 mules that are esti- 
mated in the world, more than half are in 
the United States; no other country is 
credited with 1,000,000; Spain comes near 
it with about 810,000 in 1907. 


These numbers 1,260,000,000, in the 
entire world, while the number of people 
in the worl dis estimated at about 1,600,- 
000,000; or about 80 per cent as many 
domestic animals as people in the world. 


There are several ways of making com- 
parisons of the live stock statictics in 
various countries. It is more or less 
true that it is quite impossible to make any 
comparison that would be conclusive. It is 
interesting, however, to make comparisons 
from different points of view. 


These statistics do not indicate that as 
population becomes more dense there is 
a necessary decrease in live stock. 


There is a sense in which it is true that 
the live stock per capita decreases.. It is 
in the early history of a country when the 
population is small and extensive systems 
of live stock production largely constitutes 
the agriculture of the country. In such 
instances population frequently increased 
more rapidly than live stock. When, how- 
ever, the conditions demand the establish- 
ment of intensive forms of agriculture it 
appears as in Germany, France, Denmark, 
Holland, Italy, and the British Isles, that 
there is a tendency, with but few exceptions 
for live stock per capita, to increase rather 
than decrease. 
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From this table it appears that there is 
ample opportunity in the United States to 
develop a greater animal husbandry. It 
is true that in most of the countries cited 
it has been impossible to maintain an im- 
portant livestock industry only because it 
has been possible to purchase cheap feed 
from the United States and elsewhere. 

Live stock production must have been 
found profitable else it would have long 
since been discontinued. Would it not be 
well for the farmers of the United States 
to realize fully that it is not good economic 
policy to permit animal food stuffs to be 
exported to increase the profits of the farm- 
ers and fertilize the farms of these older 
countries. If favorable conditions for live- 
stock production in the United States could 
be maintained, every pound of feed produc- 
ed here that is suitable for livestock pro- 
duction should be converted into live stock, 
and if economic conditions are not such as 
to encourage a more extensive production 
of live stock on the farms of the United 
States, it should be the business of the 
federal goverment to see that conditions 
are favorable. 


The live stock producers of the United 
States should be given the most favorable 
opportunity indefinitely to supply the grow- 
ing demand in this country for animal pro- 
ducts. This will most certainly mean that 
raw materials suitable for live stock, pro- 
duced more cheaply in other countries than 
in the United States, should be available to 
the live stock farmers of the United States 
at the lowest possible cost, and that they 
should not be obliged to compete in our 
markets with the finished animal products. 
Such competition will discourage live-stock 
production, it will render grain farming 
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less profitable, because after all is said, 
livestock production is the principal outlet 
of our corn and hay crop. Should live- 
stock production cease to be profitable, the 
margin of profit in grain growing would be 
so greatly reduced that the farmers of the 
United States could not produce grain at 
a profit and at the same time maintain the 
fertility of the soil. Sooner or later the 
fact will be recognized that for many years 
in this country it was possible to buy ag- 
ricultural products at a price which was 
but little above the cost of the labor in- 
volved in their production. 

When it is known that in the ten years, 
1901-1910, the population of the United 
States has increased 20 52-100 per cent, 
while ‘live stock has increased only 10 and 
27-100 per cent, it is clearly evident that, 
if it is good policy to develop in this coun- 
try an important animal husbandry, it is 
time the government should turn its at- 
tention to fostering the industry. With 
a rapidly increasing population, certain 
forms of animal production, will naturally 
be supplanted by others, but these new 
conditions which are being imposed on 
the live stock producers as a result of in- 
creased population, have thus far but in- 
creased his difficulties. 

The subject of the economic importance 
of livestock production is capable of more 
expansion than the limits of this article 
will permit. In closing, however, atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that in the 
future more attention will be directed to 
the relation of livestock production to the 
economic operation of the farm, with es- 
pecial reference to the better distribu- 
tion of labor, the profitable utilization of 
the residues or by-products of grains grown 
and the fertilizing value of farm manure. 
—American Breeders Magazine. 


When your congressman returns from 
Washington be sure and see him about 
his vote on the wool schedule. If he 
voted to protect the interests of the flock- 
master and the people in general he is 
entitled to your praise; if he voted against 
you it is time to look up some one ‘v take 
his place. 


When the tariff on wool is placed on the 
scoured basis Schedule K will be heard of 
no more, for this basis is fair to all con- 
cerned, it offers special advantages to none, 
but honest advantages to all. This is the 
Treason many oppose it. 


The wool grower who does not help to 
maintain his state and national associa- 
tions will have no one to blame, and neith- 
er should he complain if both wool and 
mutton are placed on the free list. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


COST TO PRODUCE WOOL 


Statement of the Cost of Producing One 

Pound of Wool in Hughes County, South 
Dakota, as produced by W. D. Frasier, 
in 1910 and based on 500 top ewes 
bought for $5.00 per head. 


Investment: 
500 ewes at $5.00 per head $2,500.00 


Ranch buildings .......... 700.00 

Ranch machinery, wagon, hay 

rack, loader, ropes, cable, 
harness, saddle, etc., ...... 510.00 
Total ....$3,710.00 

Expense Account: 

ge ee eee 200.00 
BPO GE UY THN 5 bos cites ss 45.00 
200 bushel of corn at 50 cts ..100.00 
Provisions and coal ........ 300.00 
Blacksmith ‘bill. :. 2. 2....%. 23.00 
| Se Te ae eee eee 24.00 
Taxes and insurance......... 52.70 
Labor at $25 per month .... 300.00 


Charge for use of 10 rams ......... 
Running expenses... . $1044.70 


Fixed Charges . 


Loss on sheep, $2,500, 3 per ct. 75.00 
Depreciation on sheep, $2,500 
GE 10. OE BOG. oko viv eeciws 250.00 


Depreciation of machinery and 
buildings, $1210, 10 per ct. 121.00 
Interest on investment $3710 
at 8: per e@it. oes... Fi47.% 296.80 
Total expense ...... $1787.50 
Receipts: 


3105 pounds wool at 18 cents $558.00 
386 lambs at $2.50 ...... 965.00 
Total receipts $1523.00 
Net loss on investment $264.50 


Profit not including interest 
charges on the investment was 
$32.30. 
Total amount received by Mr. Fra- 
55 & ore ae He Aeration ee ners $1523.00 


36 6-10 per cent by wool or$558.00¢ 
63 4-10 per cent by lambs or 965.0 
$1523.00 

Total expense $1787.50 and 36 6-10 per 
cent of the same $654.23 which was the 
cost of producing 3,105 lbs of wool, there 
fore, It cost 21 1-10 Cents to Produce 
One Pound. 


Mr. Frasier’s statement which I have 
just given shows a loss of $.031 per pound 
on the wool produced by him and he has 
charged against the cost of production 8 
per cent interest upon his investment. Mr. 
Frasier’s sheep shore 6.4 pounds for which 
he received 18 cent per pound or $1.152 
per head; the cost of producing this wool 
was $1.35 per head which shows a loss of 
$0.198 per head on the wool which he pro- 
duced in South Dakota including a charge 
of 8 per cent interest on the investment. 

Mr. Frasier’s statement further shows 





that had he not included any interest char- 
ges on his investment of $3710, his total 
expense for the year 1910 would have been 
$1490 and his total receipts from wool 
and mutton having been $1523.00 there- 
fore his net profit on investment for the 
year would have amounted to $32.30, 
which is les sthan one per cent interest re- 
turns. 


Care in Wool Production 


(Continued from page thirty-nine 





didly and plainly that Queensland is still 
a popular article with European manu- 
facturers because of its fine spinning pro- 
erties, and it is to be hoped that owners 
will think twice before lowering their. stan- 
dard of excellence by growing big, bulky 
under-quality wools. 

Let me once again impress upon.all the 
importance of maintaining a good standard 
of excellence in their flocks. I am as hope- 
ful as ever that the wool trade will con- 
tinue good, though no doubt we shall see 
variations in prices and changes will come 
but there will always be a solid demand 
for good 64’s raw material, and that should 
be the standard to aim at on the part of 
those growing Merino wool. I dare say 
there are districts in Australia where, ow- 
ing to the climate and pasturage, a sheep 
producing good 60’s wool can be grown 
most profitably. Then I would certainly 
not advise anything else being kept but 
that kind of sheep, but I must tell readers 
that buyers say they want sheep showing 
quality, and not big, wiry, fleeces that are 
lacking in this essential. The Merinos of 
New Zealand are as popular as ever be- 
cause oftheir soft handle and fine spinning 
property. They are oftentimes sappy, but 
that can be readily allowed for when buy- 
ing, hence it is to be hoped that pastorial- 
ists throughout the world will aim at keep- 
ing Merions showing the standard of ex- 
cellence which I am writing about today. 4 
Breed and keep something that is good, 
something that will reflect credit upon the 
owner, for by so doing pastorialists will be 
helping to maintain the fair name which 
Australia has as the home of fine Merino 
wool. Australia.—Pastorialist Review. 


If you want clothes that will wear, b 
sure and purchase only those that are 
made of American-grown wool. Ameri- 
can wool is the best in the world and the 
grower should never fail to advertise it. 


It-is reported that Swift & Company, of 
Chicago are preparing to enter the pack- 
ing industry in Ireland. Many may be as- 
tonished at this, but Ireland produces ex- 
cellent beef, and the packing industry is 
still,in the hands of the small dealer. 
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Washington Wool Growers Association’s Attitude on Tariff 


I feel that a reduction in the tariff in 
any way would practically mean the bank- 
rupting of the sheep industry in our state. 
Taking our own case as an example, we 
have been obliged this year through agita- 
tion of the wool tariff question, to accept 
ten cents per pound for the wool off our 
ewes and wethers, same averaging about 
nine pounds to the sheep, this gives us on- 
ly ninety cents a head where under good 
prices we would receive a dollar and one- 
half to a dollar and seventy five cents. We 
have been unable to market our mutton 
sheep this spring and at the present prices 
they would show a loss of fully fifteen to 
twenty per cent on our investment. We 
think with the Underwood tariff bill in 
force prices of wool and sheep would go 
even lower and it would certainly mean 
that we would have to close out our sheep 
holding at a great loss, and that we would 
then have left on our hands some fifty or 
sixty thousand acres of land, a larger por- 
tion of which is only suitable for sheep 
grazing and we know of no other purpose 
that it could be put to. The argument 
might be put forth that we could go into 
the cattle business, but if every one now 
running sheep were forced to run cattle 
the prices of cattle would probably drop 
owing to overproduction, and that industry 
would also be a losing proposition. Not 


only this but our rangesare not adapted 
to the running of cattle, owing to the 
fact that they are covered largely with 
weeds, have no shade and are remote from 
water. These conditions are all right for 
sheep as in the winter season they will go 
for long periods without water and in the 
spring and fall get their water largely from 
the weeds which cattle do not eat. So that 
if we are obliged to go out of the sheep bus- 
iness, which we will certainly be if the 
tariff is taken off or reduced on wool, our 
land holdings and equipment represent- 
ing an investment greater than the sheep 
themselves will lie idle and _ unsalable. 
These lands and equipment represent an 
investment fully four times greater than 
the worth of the sheep themselves, so that 
if we are obliged to dispose of our sheep 
interests, for every sheep that we have to 
sell at a sacrifice, we will be losing or get- 
ting no revenue from fully five times the 
sheep’s value.. We feel that if our represen- 
tatives in Congress will wait for a report of 
the tariff board who are now ascertaining 
the cost of producing wool in this coun. 
try that on its report, it will be learned 
that the assertions we have made are fully 
substantiated. Not only this, but we claim 
that to drive the sheep out of this country 
will be a National disaster in more ways 
than one. Not only will the industry be 
ruined. thereby loosing millions of dollars 


to an important industry but. the sheep 
will be driven from the forest ranges there 
by allowing weeds and underbrush to grow 
and flourish which condition as is well 
known, would very materially assist in 
spreading forest fires thereby entailing the 
loss of millions of dollars worth of stand- 
ing timber. It is a well known fact that 
there has been practically no serious for- 
est fires in territory where sheep are graz- 
ed during the summer and that the grazing 
off of underbrush and weeds which would 
otherwise dry up in the fall and become 
highly inflammable as a source of spread- 
ing fires is a very important matter to con- 
sider. Thus our contention is that by re- 
ducing the tariff on wool, the sheep indus- 
try will be driven from the country, that 
there will be no other industry that can 
take its place and that the entire loss with- 
out any redeeming feature will come on 
the American people. It is needless for 
us to state, as it has been so often ex. 
plained, that the actual wool and the cost 
of the same in a suit of clothes, is only 
about one-twentieth to one-fortieth of the 
price that such suits bring at retail and 
that the selling price of such suits would 
not be raised or lowered a particle wheth- 
er we get seven or eight cents per pound 
for our wool, or fifteen or sixteen cents 
per pound for it. 
H. Stanley Coffin, Secretary. 





Mohair Must Have Protection If We Are to Raise It 


On behalf of our Mohair growers I wish 
to raise my voice in protest against any 
reductions in our duty on wool (which in- 
cludes mohair), and against anyaction 
on the Underwood Wool Tariff Bill now 
before Congress, until the report of the 
Tariff Board next December. But it seems 
that our Democratic friends desire to rail-_ 
road their bill through if possible, ignoring 
the wishes of the President, and without 
giving the poor wool grower and hearing 
in the matter. 


To my mind the investigation being 
made by the Tariff Board to arrive at the 
cost of production, is the only sensible and 
sane way to revise any schedule, and if 
our law makers will wait for this report, 
and consider it from a business standpoint, 
I believe we have nothing to fear. 


Mr. Coffey, representing the Tariff Board 
recently visited this section investigating 
the cost of production of mohair, and I 
was surprised at the thorough businesslike 
methods employed in their work. This 
board was appointed especially for this 


work, and at a great expense to our gov- 
ernment, so why shouldn’t Congress wait 
for the report? 

Why reduce the tariff on wool? I fail 
to find one word in any of the arguments 
as to why it should be reduced. 

High cost of living is the cry, and our 
muck-raking magazines and yellow jour- 
nals try to show that it is all due to the 
duty on raw wool, and that the producer 
and manufacturer are becoming enormous- 
ly rich at the expense of the consumer. 
They forget to mention the middle man, 
and especially the retailer, who adds 100 
to 300 per cent to his cost to pay high 
rents, clerk hire, and advertising bills. 

Would to God these calamity howlers 
could be forced to spend five years tending 
a flock of sheep on a western range. It 
would be punishment enough. 

Why should America open her doors 
to the world for free entry of such com- 
modities as we produce ourselves? 

Our mohair industry is the best example 
of this we have. Angora goats were im- 
ported from Turkey and South Africa, 


crossed with our common goats, and after 
years of labor and strict attention to breed- 
ing, we were able to produce something 
like mohair, but still needed the importa- 
tion of thousands of pure-bloods to bring 
up our quantity and quality to the proper 
standard, and enable us to compete with 
these foreign countries. But what hap- 
pened.? 

Turkey and South Africa, the only two 
countries producing mohair, seeing that 
we were coming into competition with 
them, closed their doors against us, 80 
that we cannot get new blood to improve 
our herds and increase our production. The 
mohair mills of this country have to import 
half their supply, which we should be pro- 
ducing in this country, under proper pro- 
tection. 

Yet our government would open wide its 
doors to these same countries, and admit 
their mohair free of duty, even after their 
doors have been closed against us for years. 

Is that reciprocity? 


S. O. Baker, Secretary and Treasurer, 
National Mohair Growers* Association. 
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The Early History of Our Sheep Industry 


The sheep industry of the United States 
is one of the oldest, if not the oldest in- 
dustry upon which our people have de- 
pended for their livelihood. The sheep came 
to this continent almost with ine first white 
man, and from the earliest day until the 
present time the sheep industry has been 
recognized as one entitled to the fostering 
care of the state and federal governments. 


Many of the wool growers of the country 
are, undoubtediy, not acquainted with the 
history of the sheep industry as it has ob- 
tained in this nation, and, therefore, this 
paper will in a brief manner present an 
early history of the sheep industry as may 
be gleaned from many early publications. 
Material for these pages will be largely 
gathered from a collection of historical 
data made by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry and published in the early 
nineties in the form of a book known as 
The Sheep Industry. This book is now out 
of print, and therefore not available, but 
the data which it presents represents a 
vast amount of labor and it is hoped, by 
presentation of this material here, to make 
the average flockmaster better acquainted 

with the history and importance of the 
industry in which he is engaged. The 
writer disclaims all credit for such as may 
appear under this heading, and wishes it 
distinctly undertsood that it is merely a 
republication of assembled data. The com- 
ments, however, will be the only portion 
that is original. 

“The domestic sheep were first introduc- 
ed on the American continent by the Span- 
ish discoverers and conquerers. On the 
second voyage of Columbus to the New 
World he stopped at Gomera, one of the 
Canary Islands, October, 1493, to take a 
supply of wood and water. Here he pur- 
chased also calves, goats and sheep to stock 
the island of Hispaniola, and eight hogs 
from which, according to LasCasas, the in- 
finite number of swine was propogated 
with which the Spanish settlements in the 
Western World subsequently abounded. 
His livestock was landed about the middle 
of December, 1493, at Isabella, where was 
founded the first Christian city of the New 
World. Vessels that followed from Spain 
from time to time, bringing supplies for 
the colonists, included sheep in their car- 
goes, which were landed at Hispaniola and 
Cuba. From these islands sheep were car- 
ried to the Isthmus of Panama, and in 
1521 one of the conditions imposed upon 
those who proposed the founding of the 
new sett’ements cn that Isthmus was that 
some responsible person was to come for- 
ward with whom an agreement for settle- 


ment cou'd be made; and the terms were 
that within a specified time there must be 
from ten to twenty settlers, each with one 
herse. ten milch cows, four oxen, one brood 
mare, one sow, twenty ewes of Castile, 
six hens and a cock. 

On Cortez’ return from Spain to the 
City of Mexico in 1530 misunderstanding 
arose between him and themagistrates, and 
he left the capital in disgust, and took up 
his residence on the southern slopes of the 
Cordilleras. Here he devoted himself to 
agriculture and the improvement of a vast 
estate. He impoted vast numbers of Mer- 
ino sheep which found aboundant pasture 
i nthe country around Tehauntepec. From 
these two localities went sheep in great 
numbers, from which it was reported that 
in 1560 large quantities of woolen cloth 
had been made. These Spanish sheep were 
the progenitors of the immense herds in 
Mexico, New Mexico, Utah and Texas. In 
1736 there were over 1,500,000 sheep in 
the Mexican state of Neuvo Leaon. Sheep 
formed the first element of agriculture in 
New Mexico in 1750, these animals being 
raised both for meat and wool.” 


It appears therefore from the above that 
the sheep which Columbus brought to the 
United States were known as the sheep of 
Castile rather than the Merino breeds 
which abounded in Spain at that time. But 
there is no definite data which would ex- 
actly determine that point. In fact it is 
contended by many eminent authorities 
that the Merino sheep was probably in- 
troduced by Columbus, for among the his- 
torical data nothing is found which indi- 
cates that sheep were not already on his 
boat before the arrival at the island of Go- 
mera. In the ancient times it was the cus- 
tom for all sea-going vessels to carry a 
supply of sheep for food purposes. In those 
days cold storage of meats had not been 
perfected, and the live animal must necess- 
arily have been depended upon for the meat 
supply. The sheep of Castile were intro- 
duced in 1493. These are described as 
white sheep very long legged and with a 
coarse wool, and supplying a poor quality 
of mutton. 

“When in 1565 Menendez made his con- 
tract with Phillipp I, king of Spain, to con- 
quer and colonize Florida in three vears, 
he agreed to take with him 500 men, and 
to supply them with 500 negro slaves, 200 
horses, 200 cattle, 200 hogs, and 400 
sheep. Menendez proceeded to raise the 
necessary funds for the purpose and sailed 
for Florida in June 1565; where he arrived 
cn September 4,Spanish sheep were among 
the stores landed; how many it is not 


known; but from that day until Florida 
passed into the possession of the United 
States Spanish sheep were at various times 
introduced into the province, and today 
in some parts of the state, and in southern 
Gecrgia, the sheep preserve traces of their 
Spanish origin. 

Old writers and those who base their 
statements on old authorities, speak of 
the sheep first introduced into Mississippi, 
Florida and California as Merino sheep. 
but some recent writers affirm that they 
were not the Merino but the common sheep 
of Spain. 


Jamestown, Virginia, was settled in 1607 
end in August 1609, the London Company 
provided the colonists with sheep. How 
many it is not known, but when John Smith 
later in the year sailed for England it is 
stated that there was in that colony six 
mares and a horse, 500 or 600 swine, with 
some sheep and goats. The sheep-did not 
increase very rapidly, or were lergely de- 
stroyed by wolves, for in 1648 the numebr 
in the whole colony was only 3,000. 

Sheep were taken to Maryland at its 
first settlement of the same general char- 
acter as those raised in Virginia and they 
had good treatment. Their flesh formed 
a good part of the food for the people and 
their wool was used in homespun manu- 
facture. 


The first sheep imported into New York 
or New Netherlands were brought from 
Holland by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany in 1625, whe nthe Dutch were glad- 
dened by the arrival of two large ships 
freighted with cattle and horses, as well 
as sheep and swine. 

In the neighboring province of New Jer- 
sey sheep were introduced by the Sweedes 
in 1634, and in 1642 the counsellors of 
the young queen, Christianna, of Sweeden, 
in giving instructions to Governor Printz. 
who was about to plant another colony on 
the banks of the Deleware, said: ‘“‘Among 
other things he shall direct his attention 
to sheep to obtain them of good kind and 
as soon as may be, seek to arrange as many 
sheep folds as he conveniently can so that 
presently a considerable supply of wool of 
good quality may be sent over to this coun- 
try.”” In 1863 a letter from one of the col- 
onists to friends in the old country said: 
“Our wives and daughters also busy them- 
selves in spinning both wool and flax; many 
also weaving.”’ 


It is uncertain when sheep were intro- 
duced into the exlonv of Pennslyvania. pre- 
sumably, it was at its first settlement. for 
the Free Society of Traders, says: “The 
William Penn, in August 1613, writing to: 
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colony had no end of horses some of which 
were good and shapely enough, and they 
had also plenty of cow cattle and some 
sheep.”’ Among the first branches of the 
industry that Penn sought to encourage 
upon his new colony was the manufacture 
f linen and woolen cloth. Sheep for the 
upport of this industry multiplied exceed- 
ingly by the end of the century, and in 
1698 fulling mills were erected to treat 
the wool, and woolen stuffs are mentioned 
as one of the domestic household manu- 
factures. The comomn run of good sheep 
in the Philadelphia market weighed sixty 
pounds, but eighty pounds the carcass was 
not uncommon. The price of mutton in 
that market the year through was about 
four and one half cents per pound, and the 
price of sheep in flocks when poor about 
one dollar. 


Sheep were introduced in the state of 
Deleware with the first settlement, and a 
writer says of them in 1707: “‘The sheep 
of the country produced good wool, fine 
and short, but the fleece seldom weighs 
more than three pounds. It is worth $1.50. 
The sheep have very long legs and large 
bones. The breed might be improved by 
a little attention, of which it is well de- 
served.” 


English sheep were probably brought into 
plantations of Massachessetts Bay between 
1624 and 1629, for we are told that Ed- 
ward Winslow brought in the first neat cat- 
tle into New England in 1624, and it is 
reasonable to infer that sheep accompanied 
them. In 1629 Royal permission was 
given to ship from South Hampton, Eng- 
land, 140 cattle, horses, sheep. and goats 
to Massachusetts Bay, and early in the 
spring of 1630 eleven vessels, having on 
board 1700 persons. with livestock, left 
the harbor of South Hampton for New En- 
gland. Most of these emigrants were farm- 
ers and settled at Linn, Charleston, Rox- 
bury, Medford, and Boston, and from the 
time of their arrival sheep began to be 
mentioned in the records. The sheep, 
goats and swine were kept on Nahant, 
where they were attended bv a shepherd. 
They were generally speaking well formed 
sheep. bearing wool of medium fineness 
and of superior quality for that time. From 
the fleece, form and their general charac- 

istics as gleaned from historical records, 
we judge that the first sheep of Massachu- 
setts were the ancient Wiltshires. a horned 
sheep with large head and eyes. Roman 
nosed, long faced, with horns falling back 
behind their ears. They were greedy feed- 
ers and slow in fattening, but when fat- 
tened attained great weight. 

In 1633 the General Court of Macsachn- 
setts leased Noddles Island to Samuel Mav- 
erick for a fat hog. a fat wether. or fortv 
shilling in money each year, and Maverick 
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raised sheep on the island, and the Boston 
records of the same year make mention of 
keeping sheep on the island in the ,yharbor 
to protect them from the Indians and wolv- 
es. On June 15, 1633, thirty-four Dutch 
sheep were landed, forty having been lost 
at sea. These Dutch sheep were rather 
large, white faces, no horns, long legged 
and with light fleece. In 1641 beef, pork 
and mutton were plenty in many houses, 
and for rainment the Lord hath been pleas- 
ed to increase sheep extraordinarily. In 
1642 the author of New England’s First 
Fruits, writing at Boston, says: ‘And hav- 
ing a matter of 1,000 sheep which pros- 
per well to begin with, in competent time 
we hope to have woolen cloth there made.”’ 


Sheep were taken into Connecticut by 
the first settlers, and in 1640 orders were 
made for their improvement. Sheep con- 
tinued scarce and in 1660 to encourage 
the raising of them they were freed from 
taxes paid by other cattle. Ten years af- 
terwards, in 1670, the General Court of 
the colony ordered that every male person 
in the several plantations, fourteen years 
old and upwards that were not in public 
offices should work one day in June of 
each year in cutting down and clearing 
the wood so there may be pasture, and the 
townsmen in the respective towns were to 
appoint the places where they shall work. 
Heavy fines were threatened upon all those 
neglecting this duty. In 1748 a farmer’s 
estate shows four Negro servants, fifty 
head of. horned cattle, thirty two horses, 
mares and colts, 812 sheep.” 


It is impossible to give an exact descrip- 
tion of the early sheep of the United States 
but so far as may be learned they were 
made up of the kinds prevailing in Eng- 
land, Holland and Sweeden at that time. 
The principal breeds represented in these 
early importations were the Wiltshire, the 
Romney Marsh, the Norfolk, the Sussex, 
and the Texel. 


The wool from these sheep is reported 
to have been long and rather coarse, but 
fully equal in quality to the wool produc- 
ed in the mother country, the sheep shear- 
ing from three to thirteen pounds each. 
Of course the original purpose of these 
early importations was to supply the col- 
onists with woolen garments, and every 
effort was made by these colonists to pro- 
mote and foster the production of wool and 
woolens. Many orders were at that time 
issued by the courts or councils having in 
mind this purpose. Unlike the present 
Congress of this country, everything pos- 
sible was done to encourage the production 
of wool. Thus we find in Virginia, in 
1657, it was enacted ‘‘that no mares or 
sheep be transported out of the colony 
under such penalty as shall be thought fit 
by the Governor and Council.”” In 1662; 
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Virginia, by statute, prohibited the expor- 
tation of wool, and as an encouragement 
to the raising of sheep and the establish- 
ment of manufactures, offered five pounds 
of tobacco for every yard of woolen cloth 
made in the colony, and ten pounds of to- 
bacco for every good hat made of wool or 
fur. In 1666 Virginia passed laws pro- 
viding for the creation of houses or mills 
where the poorer children could be ed- 
ucated in the art of spinning and weaving 
cloth. 

An early writer in Virginia regrets the 
fact that the people depended upon the im- 
portation of clothing and states: ‘‘Their 
sheep yield good increases, but they shear 
them only to cool them.” 


“An English writer who traveled in Am- — 
erica and more particularly in Virginia and 
Georgia, observed in 1767, that the wool 
of North America was better than the 
English. 

1663 the government of Maryland 
passed an act prohibiting the exportation 
of wool, and it is stated that in 1643 a 
bearing ewe was worth in Maryland from 
$8 to $10. In 1654 Massachusetts passed 
an order that no ewes or ewe lambs should 
be transported out of the country to any 
foreign port or place under penalty of 5 
pounds for every one so exported. And 
it was further ordered that no rams or 
wethers could be killed until they were 
two years old, and this order was to be pub- 
lished by a drum in the market place of 
Boston. 


In 1678 it is reported that wool in 
Rhode Island was worth 12 cents per 
pound, and in 1695 wool was rated for 
taxes at 15 cents per pound. In 1711 
wool was 22 cents per pound. 


In 1660 in order to encourage the rais- 
ing of sheen the General Court of Con- 
necticut issued an order freeing sheep from 
taxes. a 


Orders were issued by many of the col- 
onies in the 17th century prohibiting the 
exportation of wool or sheep, and the 
state of Pennsylvania recommended that 
the people abstain from eating the flesh of 
sheen. and it is reported that in one vear 


20.000 less sheen were slaughtered as a 
result of this order.” 


Various orders were issued by the different 
states or colonies prohibiting the peonle 
from wearing clothing made from anything 
but American wool. 


Tt seems that the American flockmaste~ 
of the present day is not the only one wh 
has been pleagued by predatory wild an'- 
mats far we find bv perusing the nores of 
our early historv that the wolf and dog 
have been the nerennial enemv of the sheen 
Numerous instances are related which in- 
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dicate that the wolf was in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the failure of our sheep 
to increase. And from the very earliest 
time we have records which show that the 
colony or court issued orders granting 
bounties for the destruction of these pre- 
datory animals. The old bounty laws will 
here be related, and we call them to the 
attention of the committee appointed by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
for the consideration of a uniform bounty 
law. We find that in 1697 Virginia pass- 
ed the folowing bounty law: ‘‘That whereas 
it is too evident that wolves do greatly in- 
crease, and are very destructive to the in- 
crease of most sorts of useful creatures 
in this country,’”’ and it was provided that 
300 pounds of tobacco be given for each 
one killed. This seems to have been a 
fair bounty, and would attract the atten- 
tion of many who hunt wolves or coyotes at 
the present day. 


In Massachusetts, in 1630, the Court or- 
dered that ‘‘for any person killing a wolf 
should be allowed a penny for each cow 
and horse, and one farthing for every 
sheep and swine on the plantation.’’ In 
1648 the General Court of Massachusetts 
issued the following order: ‘‘That for as 
much as the keeping of sheep tends to the 
good and benefit of the country, if they 
were carefully perserved, hence forth it 
shall be lawful for any man to keepe 
sheepe in any common, accounting five 
sheepe to one great beaste, and if any 
dogge shall kill any sheepe the owner shall 
either hang his dogge forthwith or pay 
double damages for the sheepe; if ye 
dogge has been seen to course or bite any 
sheepe before, not being set on, and his 
owner had notice thereof, then he shall 
both hange his dogge and pay for the 
sheepe.’”’ A law similar to this at the pres- 
ent time would be a mighty boon to the 
wool growers of the middle west, where 
the dogs constitute a serious menace to 
the progress of the sheep industry. 

The above quotation is the first official 
reference we find in the history of this 
country which indicates that the grazing 
ratio of sheep shall be five sheep to one 
cow. Here, no doubt, is where Gifford 
Pinchot and the Forest Service gained the 
idea of allowing five sheep to graze as be- 
ing equal to one cow. 

The Court of Massachusetts, in 1648, is- 
sued another bounty law providing that 
for every wolf killed during the ensuing 
four years, an Englishman was entitled to 
at least thirty shillings, and an Indian to 
twenty shilling. 

In 1664 the town of Newbury ardered 
that for every wolf killed with hounds 
ten shillings should be paid, and if killed 
with trap or other wise five shiilings; pro- 
vided the heads were brought to the meet- 
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ing house and nailed up and the consta- 
ble duly notified. The Hampton records 
for the same year shows the following: 
“It is hereby declared that every towns- 
man which shall kill a wolf and bring the 
head thereof and nayle the same to a lit- 
tle red oak tree at the north east end of 
the meeting house, shall have 10 shillings 
for his paynes.”’ 


A mode by which wolves were to be 
taken at that time is here described: 
“Four mackeral hooks are bound with 
broom thread and wool wrapped around 
them, and they are diped into melted tal- 
low till they are as big and round as an 
egg. This thing, thus prepared, is laid 
by some dead carcass, which toles the wol- 
ves. It is swallowed by them, and is the 
means of their being taken.” 


In 1664 the town of Newbury ordered 
various courts and councils of the colonies 
the religious devotions of the shepherd 
was not neglected for we find the town 
of Hatfield, Massachusetts, provided, in 17- 
62, that every man that had three cattle 
on the commons was to take his turn in 
keeping the herd on Sundays. It was pro- 
vided that the shepherd was to take the 
sheep every tenth Sunday, and the owner 
was to guard them nine Sundays in ten. 
Under this arrangement it will be noted 
that provision was made whereby the cat- 
tlemen was expected to attend divine de- 
votion every other Sunday, but arrange- 
ments were made for the sheepman to 
visit church only every tenth Sunday. 
This would indicate a high moral standard 
possessed by the flockmaster, and plainly 
shows that in the opinion of the fathers of 
our country he was not as much in need 
of religious stimulation as was the man 
engaged in the cattle industry. 


The method in which our wool growers 
prepare their wool for market has always 
been a bone of contention between the 
grower and the buyer. It has frequently 
been charged that the American flockmast- 
er was prone to put lamb tails, stones, 
monkey wrenches and barbed wire inside 
of his fleeces. This however, we have nev- 
er believed, but we do believe that our 
flockmasters do not devote sufficient care 
to the preparations of their wools. In 1654 
the General Court of Massachusetts, sus- 
pecting that the flockmaster might be care- 
less in this direction issued an order that 
“all manner of persons who were owners 
of sheep and who offered wool for sale 
should be enjoined yearly to wash their 
sheep in clear water, not being either salt, 
brackish, or dirty and also that care be 
taken that they be not kept on dirty or 
sandy ground between the time of wash- 
ing and shearing, and that in making up 
the fleeces due care be taken that no short 


locks or lumps of dirt be wound therein 
under a penalty of 12 pence per sheep.” 


It has always been contended by the cat- 
tle raiser that the sheep unfit the range for 
the use of cattle, and as near as we can 
learn there has always been a contention be 
tween them upon this point. Undoubtedl 
the cattlemen of the early colonial period 
were possessed ofa spirit similar to the 
cattlemen of today, and were disposed to 
oppress the flockmaster a little bit when 
occasion presented. In order to meet this 
contention and protect the innocent flock- 
master in possession of his flocks the Court 
of Massachusetts issued an order in 1648 
as follows: ‘‘Whereas the keeping of sheep 
tends much to benefit the country, and 
may in a short time make good supply to- 
wards the clothing of the inhabitants, and 
forasmuch as all places are not fit for that 
end, it is ordered that it shall be lawful 
for any man to keep sheep on any common, 
be it for cows, oxen or otherwise, and the 
selectemen were to clear the commons for 
sheep pasture.’’ 


The fathers of our country looked with a 
jealous eye upon the improvement of the 
sheep, and from time to time issued orders 
for their betterment. They understood the 
moral weakness of the ram, and provided 
a method by which the lambs should not 
be born out of season by the issuance of 
the following order about 1665: ‘That 
whosoever of the inhabitant within the dis- 
trict aforesaid shall find or take up any 
ram going with his or their sheep at any 
time from the 10th of August to the 10th 
of November yearly, such rams shall be 
forfeited to such persons so finding and 
taking up the same.” 


(To Be Continued. ) 
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® HOO Fifteen Hundred Best Yearling Full- [4 


blood Rams in America for Range Use 


LINCOLNS anp COTSWOLDS 


I am offering this year 700 yearling Cotswolds and 800 yearling Lincoln Rams. These 
rams are bred and raised on the range and are healthy and strong. ‘Their feet are 
sound and their lungs are strong. My ewes have all been acclimated for a number of 
years. Your loss will be light if you use these rams. No trouble to keep them in the 
flock and no danger of their feet getting sore. THEY ARE GREAT LAMB GETTERS. 
I hold the record for the heaviest lambs ever shown at the Live Stock Show at Chicago, | 


winning the sweepstakes prize for two yearsin succession with my Lincolns. Why not 
raise a half-blood Cotswold or Lincoln lamb that there is always a ready market for? 
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LINCOLNS 


The Lincoln flock carries the best Canadian 


COTSWOLDS 


The Cotswold flock is founded onthe best 











and English blood, Dudding Stock predomin- 
ating. 


It Won the Champion Carlot Lamb 
Contest at the International 


The present Lincoln flock will be augmented 
the coming season by a new importation from 
Dudding and the best English breeders. 








blood in the world, from such flocks as John 
Rawlings and other high class breeders in Ca- 
nada and the United States and such world 
famous studs as Swanwick, Garne and Houl- 
ton. Have recently purchased 83 head from 
John Rawlings, including the tops of his 


flock and a big string of prize winners at 
Seattle. 











PRIZE- WINNERS: This flock includes winners of nine out of ten 


° of the first prizes offered at the great Toronto 
Show. At Seattle they won first Aged Ram, first Aged Ewe, second and third Year- 
ling Ram, Second and third Yearling ewe, the Grand Champion Ewe and the Reserve 
Ram Champion, first on Aged Flock and first Exhibitor’s Flock. 








Write and let me give you my prices. 








Thoroughbred Lincoln or Cotswold Rams 





I am satisfied that we can do busines if you want some 


F. R. GOODING, Gooding, Idaho 








| 
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Say, Mr. Wool Grower 


Do You Know What Could be Done With 
Your Own Mill if You Tried? 


The Minnesota wool growers paid them selves 26 cents per pound for wool that they were 
offered 2) cents for from a big worsted mill, had the same made up into blankets and sold them 
direct to the consumers at a price that pleased the consumer. 

On the other hand, when the consumers obtained a first quality blanket at a reasonable price, 
they were willing that the grower should have a fair price for the wool that went into the 
blanket. 

Every wool grower in the United States can obtain a fair price for his wool if he will take 
hold of the Wool Growers Co-Operative Woolen Mill with money and patronage. If you 
cannot put in some money, patronize the mill which is owned and managed in the interests 
of your selves. 

The eastern manufacturers are trying to demonstrate that wool can be produced on the 
abandoned farms of the east for 15 cents per pound. Then why not the wool-growers de- 
monstrate to the consumer that we can save him money on 30 cent wool? 

Come, and let us stop our kicking and go to work. The people want WOOL to wear— _ It is up 
to us to see that they get it. The way to get it is to all take hold and work together. 


Give the Wool Growers Co-operative Woolen Mill of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a chance and it will amply repay you 


le 




















An Interesting Letter From a Retired Wool Manufacturer 


Of great importance to Sheepmen because all that Mr. Greene says is all true 
Mr. A. J. Knollin, 
Dear Sir: Blue Ridge Summitt, Pa., Aug. 7, 1911. 
Your favor of late date received. I never dreamed that the time would come when such wool could be produced on the 
range such as you showed me in Washington. If you can raise it, all can if they will buy good bucks and if they don’t and 
we should get free wool, it would not be an evil if it drove the growers of mongrel wool to the wall. 

In 1894 there was a lot of Arizona wool, ill bred, full of slivers and heavy shrinkage, offered in Philadelphia by the 
Railroad Company for the freight due on it, and some of the mixed Texas wools were sold at 6c in Boston. Sheep were al- 
lowed to run wild or were slaughtered for their skins. Free wool would rid the the country of a lot of rubbish, had it remain- 
ed it would have meant the survival of the fittest. 

I see your firm advertises blooded bucks and ewes for breeding and if there was any way to take protection from v"der- 
bred flocks, I should be glad. Judge Lawrence thought this heresy but I told him ‘“‘we want protection that will protect the 
growers of choice wool.’’’ Your letter seems to agree with me. I took this stand in 1890. I was then a Manufacturer and 

the largest dealer in wool in Philadelphia and it was to my interest not to hurt the growers. 

I hope there will be no legislation and that we will have a Republican President. Then the growers will get their rights. 

Sincerely yours, EDWARD A. GREENE. 
We can furnish the rams you should have. Our Shropshires are called “Ideal” for crossing on open wooled ewes for mutton 
lambs. They have never been beaten in the show ring. We have thebest lot this season we have ever raised. Quality, con 
dition, and prices will please you. 


Write KNOLLIN & FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho, or A. J. KNOLLIN, South Omaha, Nebraska 


Our big shearing Oxfords are all sold but we will have some more next season, for crossing on Merino ewes. You can not 
find a better ram than our Oxfords. 

The Wool Mr. Greene mentioned is from a cross of Oxford Rams and Rambouillet ewes. Crossing in this way gives you 
a quick maturing lamb, if you want to sell your lambs; or big wethers that shear a lot of wool if you want to mature the 
wethers, and the best all around ewe yet discovered. Such ewes bred to Shropshire Rams will produce lambs, which in the 
market parlance are called ‘Market Toppers.’’ The Merino blood should be found in every Commercial range flock. 

Our Rambouillets are unsurpassable. They are big boned, well covered sheep, smooth body, wool extra staple, and 
light shrinkage. For crossing on open-wooled sheep our Rambouillets are “Ideal.” The lambs mature early, weigh well and 
are good sellers to the killers when fat and just what the feeder buyer is looking for. Our Rambouillet Rams do not produce 
the wrinkle necked Merino that are so hard to sell, when bred to straight Merino flocks. We can highly recommend 
them for Merino flock improVers from both a mutton and wool standpoint. We are offering yearling Rambouillet rams only. 


For Information About Our Mountain Flocks, Oxfords and Rambouillets, Write 
A. J. KNOLLIN, South Omaha, or KNOLLIN & MYRUP, Howe, Idaho 
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reso Dip No.1 


A NON-IRRITATING COAL TAR PRODUCT 
COMBINED WITH SULPHUR 





Kreso Dip No. 1 is especially indicated for use ujion sheep. 


It is a necessity to the successful sheep raiser because it rids the stock of lice, 
ticks and scab—it is effective, safe and easy to use—it contains cresols and sulphur 
which has a beneficial effect on the animal’s skin and prevents infection. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is standardized—that is, it is always the same. It is tested both 
chemically and biologically, a positive safeguard as to its quality. 


There are hundreds of satisfied users and they know that Kreso Dip No. 1 is the 
most effective, safest and cheapest. 





NNN 


A sample of Kreso Dip No. 1 has been submitted to the Department of Agriculture for examination. We 
guarantee the contents of each package to be of the same compesition as the sample submitted to the depart- 
ment, and that when diluted according to the directions printed thereon tor the treatment of sheep scab it will 


give a dipping fluid of the composition required for a coal-tar creosote dip by the regulations of the Secretary 
7 of Agriculture governing sheep scab. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 Kills Scab Mites, Lice and Ticks 





A Standardized 
Product 


Insurance Against 
Disease 


HERE IS PROOF BY ACTUAL USE. 


Below are given three letters from those who have used Kreso*Dip No. 1. They have learned its true merit, as 
have hundreds of others. What Kreso Dip No. 1 has done for them, it will do for you. 

We want you to know more about Kreso Dip No. 1. Will you write us for a free booklet telling you of the many 
‘ uses of Kreso Dip No. 1 for all live stock ? 

WRITE TO-DAY—DO IT NOW. 


nsec reer 


Dipped 30,000 Sheep. 








Epcexonrt, S. D. 
Mursens. Parks, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen—We have dipped 30,000 sheep in 
Kreso Dip for ticks. Gave them one dipping 
and never could find ticks afterwards. The 
sheep and especially the lambs were black with 
ticks before dipping, so of course I think Kreso 
Dip is ali ae 


(Signed) N. S. TUBBS. 


Think of This When 
You Buy Dip. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is produced and 
sold by a firm of the highest scien- 
tific and commercial reputation. 


3000 Head Dipped. 


Ho.sroox, Navajo County, Arizona, 
August 14, 1908. 


Merssas. Parke, Davis & Cai, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen—I have dipped my 3000 head of 
sheep in your Kreso Dip No. 1 for relief from 
scab. 

I find in this dip one which meets all your 
claims,-one which is efficient, harmless to sheep 
and wool, one much preferred to lime and sul- 
phur, and altogether a good sheep dip. 

I feel safe in recommending this dip to sheep 
men and take pleasure in doing so. 


Iam very respectfully yours, 
J. W. RICHARDS. 


Successful Dipping. 


BILumcs, Mont. 
ParxeE, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen—Replying to your recent favor, 
asking me as to the effect of Kreso Dip on the 
wool, would say that I discovered scab on my 
sheep in February last, but owing to some de- 
lays which were entirely unavoidable we did 
not get to dip them until about April 25th or 
26th. Notwithstanding they were due to lamb 
about this time, I determined to dip them at 
least once before lambing, in order, if possible, 
to save my wool clip, as well as my lambs, and 
decided to use Kreso Dip, as I had understood 
it was both beneficial to the wool and compar- 
atively harmless to the animal itself, as well 
as a sure cure for scab. 

My sheep were inspected within the last few 
days by the State Inspector, my foremen and 
myself, and at this time, 60 days after dipping, 
show no trace of scab. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) BERT SHOREY. 








WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION TO 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
LABORATORIES: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; Walkerville, Ont.; Hounslow, Eng. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Kansas City, Minneapolis, U.S.A.; London, 
Eng.; Montreal, Que.; Sydney, N.S.W.; St. Petersburg, Russia; Bombay, India; Tokio, Japan; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
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The Following Illustrates the Great Progress Made in the 
Scientific Development and Production of Our Tobacco Dips 

































Total weight about 6800 pounds. 
Nicotine Yield sea Nl 


About 42 pounds. Sufficient to make 10,000gallons of wash, “five one-hundredths of one 
per cent Nicotine.” Under the “home-made” process, no uniformity could be counted upon. 


2. Progress 3. THE LATEST 


Hauling 28 five-gallon cans of “Black Leaf” Taking one case (10 tins) of “Black Leaf 40” 
Tobacco Extract to the ranch: to the Ranch: 





















Total weight about 160 pounds. 


Nicotine Yield Nicotine Yield 











About 42 pounds. About 42 pounds. 

Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “five one hun- Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “five one hun- 
dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official 
Requirement. ) Requirement.) 

Uniform Strength Guaranteed. Uniform Strength Guaranteed. 





In Short:—In the comparative quantities set forth above. “Black Leaf 40” yields the Wool 
Growers: As much Nicotine 
As many Gallons of Official-strength Wash 
As efficient Non-evaporating Properties 
As Non-injurious Effects upon Sheep and Wool 


In addition, “Black Leaf 40” has the advantage of NOT STAINING THE WOOL, and of 
COSTING LESS MONEY in the principal wool-growing districts. 











PRICE 











These prices prevail at all agencies in railroad towns throughout the United States. 
thus obtain “ Black Leaf 40,” send us P. O. Money Order and we will ship you by express prepaid. 





1014 lb. can, $12.50 makes 1000 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
21% lb. can, 3.25 makes 240 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
1% lb. can, .85 makes 47 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 


If you cannot 








The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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SOUTH OMAHA 


LARGEST FEEDER SHEEP MARKET IN THE WORLD 


Second Largest Market For Fat Sheep. Most 
Accessible Large Sheep Market to Range Country 


a 


























A PROGRESSIVE MARKET 


From a market handling only one million sheep annually ten years ago, South Omaha has 
grown to be one of the largest sheep markets in the world, receiving for the year 1910, three 
million head, representing a gain of 850,000 over any previous year and one million more than 


F any other western market. 99 per cent of SOUTH OMAHA’S RECEIPTS ACTUALLY SOLD 
| AT SOUTH OMAHA. 

















| A GREAT FAT SHEEP MARKET 


Increased capacity of South Omaha’s large packing establishments has created INCREASED 
DEMAND for SLAUGHTERING GRADES, and in 1910 packers used nearly half the receipts. 


COUNTRY BUYERS FOR RANGE SHEEP 


The big bulk of South Omaha’s receipts in 1910 went to farmers and country feeders who 
have become important factors in the disjosition of range sheep in recent years. When the 
range season opens South Omaha becomes the Mecca for this class of buyers. As a rule 75 
per cent of the range sheep must seek an outletat the market through COUNTRY BUYERS 
and AT NO OTHER MARKET IS THIS DEMAND SO BROAD AS AT SOUTH OMAHA. 


FIRST AS A FEEDER MARKET 


South Omaha sold 300,000 more feeder sheep than did Chicago last year and one million more 
than Kansas City. Other markets pale into insignificance by comparison to South Omaha. 


A shipper sends his stuff to market to sell and he doesn’t like to peddle it from one place to 
another. The range man is finding that South Omaha is the place to sell sheep. 
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| NEW FACILITIES AND ACCOMMODATIONS 


+ South Omaha boasts the best and most modern facilities for handling sheep to be found at any 

market. Capacity for handling sheep has been doubled since last range season, and now ample 
accommodations are provided for 100,000 head at one time. New barns have been constructed 
at a cost of $75,000 and extensive alterations of the old barn made along practical lines, so that 
we can offer to shippers this fall service and facilities which are not equalled at any other mark- 
et in the land. In fact South Omaha will have the most convenient and commodious sheep hand 
ling plant in the world, which with the demand which is known to exist will offer to the range 
shippers a sheep market unsurpassed in anyparticular. 
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The Reason You Are Advised to 


Ship Your Stock to 
CHICAGO 











is because of its central posi- 
) tion, its railroad facilities and 
the ease and despatch with 
which stock is handled at the 
Union Stock Yards. In addition 
to this it is the greatest live 
stock market in the world, and 
consequently the most certain 
for either sale or purchase of 
stock at the highest prices; for 
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it is in Chicago where the greatest 
number of buyers are to be found 




































































